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Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
were on M1. (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. - 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


RIDGE received most attention, while 
the world continued to go unobtrusively to pieces 
There was a strike at Smith's 
Cricklewood, for instance, which 
iffect the outpouring of | 
more motor-c sun-struck, 
body-clogged coasts. There were allegations that 
Communist influence was at work in the unofficial 
strike. and much indignant and not wholly con- 
« denial of this. In the same industry but at | 

end of London. the Ford Motor Com- | 
employees that it would | 
happy to start negotiating on their new wage 
claim thing was done about the 
number of unofficial strixes from which the works 
tended to suffer. There was promptly an unofficial 
strike. its leaders denouncing the Ford statement 
is an ultimatum. and the new Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Alan Green. 
ippointed in a minor Government reshuffle. found 
himself undergoing a vigorous baptism of fire on 
his first day in office. his Minister, Mr. John Hare, 
having flown off to Africa leaving him holding the 
But there was one ray of light through 


AT LORDS 


the background 
Accessories. 


ded just too soon to 


ind irs toward 


vin 1 


the! 


he 
ve 


is SOON as sun 


bubdy 


lthe industrial gloom with the result of the suit 


brought against the ballot-rigging leaders of the 


Electrical Trades Union, which resulted in judg- 
ment against the ballot-rigging leaders of the 
I trical Trades Unior 

- 
it PROPOSED CONSTITUTION for Northern 


Rhodesia finally saw the light of day, after the 
darkness of days had resulted in torrents of wildly 


ccurate speculation. At first examination, the 
i seemed to be entirely incomprehensible, and 
was described by Mr. James Callaghan. Opposi- 
tion spokesman in the House of Commons. as a 
dog breakfast. Subsequent study. however, 


that the 
Afric 
ind a Very go 


Sir Roy Welensky’s [ 


R ppeared to be wel 


lear 
Lied 


an 


¢ 


plan gave practically no 
najority in the Legislative 
id chance of a majority for 
nited Federal Party. Sir 
pleased and described the 
is Workable; Mr. Kenneth Kaunda seemed | 
ind described it 


ice Ol 


t ye most displeased, as a 

il, calling lid so for a general strike 

Africans throughout the _ territory The 

( y Sir Evel Jone, remarked propos 

Ving mM particular, that there were sufficient 

s uvailable to the Government to ensure that 

1 order we ntained. Meanwhile, there 

ewed talk African Federation of East 

| idet I xe of Katanga was re- 

re ( g eSe horities who had held 

prisone Ol iths. and the British 

( ernment was f pe ided to stop sending 

to the Px n Angola but not from 

ending arms to 1 Portuguese in Portugal for 
ein Angol 

* 
NEE KASSEM, of Iraq. announced a week after 


1° Sheikdom of K it had finally been relieved 
the last traces of dependence upon Britain, that 


Kuwait was, and good measure always had 
wen, part of Iraq, adding that he appointed the 
sheik as Governor The Sheik declared that 


Kuwait was an independent State, not part of any 
country, and the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment could have beer of Kuwait 


} 


described as one 
and see 


* 


L1Ft IN WANDSWORTH PRISON having presumably 
proved trying in the hot weather, ten criminals left 
for parts unknown. Should any decide to go to 
he United States, a ruling by the Air Transport 
Licensing Board meant that they would from next | 
year have a wider choice of carriers, Cunard Eagle | 
having been given permission to fly the Atlantic, 
presumably on the grounds that their ships were 
tbout to become so hopelessly uneconomic that 
they needed eighteen million pounds’ worth of 
largesse from the Government to build a floating 
white elephant that would be obsolete before the 
keel was laid, and Australia won the second Test | 
Match. , 
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R. KHRUSHCHEYV’s recent pronouncements 


M on Berlin have had one useful result here; 
they have reminded us how divided opinion on 
the subject is, this country, a division un- 
related to established party lines. There have, of 
course, been two opposed schools of thought on 
the subject for many one, rigidly anti- 
Communist. holding that no agreement with the 
Russians is possible, and that the West should 
therefore stick to the not-an-inch principle and 
demonstrate its readiness. if need be. to fight for 
it: the other. that the Germans have shown them- 
selves too wicked to be worth the shedding of a 
But recently these 


categories have been refined, or at least rational- 


in 


years: 


drop of English blood two 


ised. to present a more reasonable appearance: 
and their arguments need to be considered. 
though this, 


frequently 


On behalf of the not-an-inchers 


admittedly, is an more 
heard in America than here 
Mr. Khrushchev ts using Berlin quite deliberately 
to divide and thereby to undermine the Western 
Alliance. His belief. suggest, is that if he 


can make our flesh creep we will realise that the 


argument 


it is contended that 


they 


choice is between Berlin and a nuclear war, and 
If. on the other 
prepared to 
well, 
know 


be prepared to sacrifice Berlin 
hand, we show that we are resolute 
sacrifice ourselves rather than Berlin 
Mr. Khrushchev fool, and he will 
how to extricate himself before the bombs begin 
to fall. But he can only be persuaded of this if 
the West shows no sign of weakening: and one 
sign would be agreement to negotiate 


is no 


The trouble with this argument is that Mi 
Khrushchev may not see things this way. He 
may believe it would be safe to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany and leave He 
Ulbricht to determine what happens next. lo 
Mr. Khrushchev Berlin is merely a fishbone in 


Communism’s gullet; to Herr Ulbricht it is an 
ulcer in East Germany's stomach, which will 
prove fatal unless operated upon: he has shown 
no signs of moderation on this subject. The West 
would be singularly ill-advised to do anything 


limothy and Trog. 


IN THE THROAT 


which might put more power in his hands, if 
there is any way to avoid doing so 

The Goodbye to Berlin school, on the other 
hand. have recently found their cause taken up 
in unexpected quarters: though not quite for their 
In the Sunday Lord 


Montgomery has revived the old disengagement 


reasons Times recently 
idea. and he has since been supported, on the 
military aspect, by Captain Liddell Hart. Their 
theme is that even if Berlin ought to be defended 
ind for the Western 


powers to put themselves in a position where they 


it happens to be indefensible, 


are committed to its’ defence is suicidal. 
‘Defence. they point out, ts in any case the wrong 
term: to protect Berlin. in the event of com- 


munications with the West being cut, it would be 


necessary to launch an attack—with the frighten- 
ing prospect of conventional warfare spreading 
to all-out nuclear war. The only sensible policy, 


they conclude. is to reach an agreement with the 


Russians Whereby they take their troops behind 
the Polish frontier. in a phased withdrawal, at the 
same time as NATO forces are withdrawn fr 


West Germany 


om 


According to Lord Montgomery, his talks with 
Mr. Khrushchev in 1959 convinced him that the 
Russians would agree to such a withdrawal of 
their troops, not merely from East Germany but 
out of all satellites. provided all NATO troops 


were Withdrawn to their respective countries. It ts 


remotely possible that after Hungary, Mr. 
Khrushchev toyed with the idea of disengage- 
mer he was then i much weaker position, 
ind he may have wondered whether the satellite 


But 


he is contemplating 


system Was worth trouble it Was giving 


is it conceivable that. today, 


allowing any of the satellites to defect? For that 


i, What withdrawal of his forces would mean 
Herr Uibricht’s regime would certainly not last 
a day without them 
face, why should Mr. Khrushchev, who believes 
that it is only a matter of time before the West 
disintegrates, choose this moment to give the 


West such encouragement? Either Lord Monat- 


And apart from the loss of 
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gomery misunderstood him, or he was indulging 
in deliberate deception. 

There is no way out of the Berlin difficulty, 
then, through disengagement. But there is no 
reason to dismiss the possibility of some 
negotiated settlement. Two obvious bargaining 
counters in the West’s hands are acceptance of 
the Oder-Neisse line and formal recognition of 
East Germany. Both could be made with the 
diplomatic equivalent of fingers crossed—accep- 
tance of such things must not mean, or even 
imply, that we approve of them. And in return 
the West would demand that some international 
organisation should be allowed to ensure that the 
route to Berlin from the West is not merely kept 
open, but kept free from the kind of measures 
that Herr Ulbricht obviously has in mind to 
make transit difficult. 

It may be that Mr. Khrushchev will refuse such 
terms. That is the point when we must stand firm. 
The Prime Minister’s reassurance that there is 
no question whatever of any modification of 
Britain’s commitment in Berlin is consequently 
welcome, because for some time there have been 
persistent rumours on the Continent and in 
America that such modification was contem- 
plated; and because appeasement talk here has 
been almost as rife in certain circles as it was in 
the Thirties. But we can no more go back on 
our promise to West Berlin now on the grounds 
that its position is militarily indefensible than we 
could have gone back on our promise to the 
Poles on that excuse in September, 1939. 
Berlin means much more than a built-up area; it 
is vital to the free world not merely as a symbol, 
but because it is the bone in Communism’s 
throat. There have long been (and as the 
Russians advance economically and technically 
their voices will be more loudly heard) men pre- 
pared to argue that things are not so bad behind 
the Iron Curtain after all. So Jong as refugees 
flock into Berlin in their thousands every week, 
we will know beyond dispute how false those 
voices are. 


Guilty 


Tr came as something of a surprise to realise 
ee the judgment in the case brought against 
the Communist controllers of the Electrical 
Trades Union was the civil one of a finding for 
the plaintiffs, rather than the criminal one of 
‘guilty. For this case has not really been the 
plea of one member of the Electrical Trades 
Union for a declaration that he, and not Mr. 
Frank Haxell, had been properly elected to the 
position of General Secretary. It has been a 
private prosecution of the leaders of a vital 
union for squandering the union’s resources— 
material, human, industrial and _ political—on 
behalf of and in compliance with the orders of 
the Communist Party. 

And the verdict is a clear one of guilty. For 
years Messrs. Haxell and Foulkes and their 
associates have run the Union as the Communist 
Party dictated: and they have been willing to go 
to any lengths whatever in order to maintain 
the party's hold over their membership’s 
finances, political value and collective industrial 
strength. They have lied. forged. traduced, 


cheated in order to keep their hold: and they 
have fomented strikes and taken other industrial 





and political action against the interests and 
frequently the wishes of their members whenever 
the Communist Party has instructed. Their in- 
fluence at the conferences of the TUC and of the 
Labour Party has been baleful; it is worth 
remembering that most of the unilateralist 
motions would never have been passed at the 
Labour conference last year if it had not been 
for the 250,000 votes cast on the orders of the 
Labour Party’s most vicious and extreme 
opponents. The harm they have done to the 
industrial life of the country is incalculable, but 
must over the years have been great. And the 
disrepute into which their activities brought trade 
unionism in general has been grievous. 

What now? The fight, it is important to re- 
member, is far from over. While the case was 
actually in progress, the elections for the Execu- 
tive Council of the Electrical Trades Union were 
taking place. Their results will not be known for 
some time, and though the ballot-rigging and 
vote-faking will be much more difficult for the 
Communists to manipulate now, it will certainly 
not be beyond them to try, and possibly not 
beyond their capacity to succeed. But if, with the 
enemy on the run, those responsible for this first 
victory can also manage to elect a majority of 
anti-Communist officials to the Executive, then 
the Communists’ hold on the Union will have 
been broken for good. 

In any event, there are certain lessons to be 
learnt. The first is that this campaign was not 
launched or run, as it should have been, by the 
British trade union movement, jealous of its good 
name. It was started by a group of private mem- 
bers of the ETU, and first brought to the public 
eye by Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, MP—himself, it is 
worth remembering, roundly abused at the time 
by many anti-Communist Labour and trade union 
stalwarts for daring to meddle in affairs that 
were no concern of his. The prime mover was 
Mr. Leslie Cannon, an ex-Communist, who has 
had to put up, as have the others in his group, 
with a continuous campaign of abuse and intimi- 
dation by the Communists. If it had not been 
for such people as these, nothing would have 
been done yet. 

The second moral is one that has been drawn 
too often to need anything more than baldly 
stating again: if trade unionists will not take any 
active part in the affairs of their union, they 
can hardly complain when unscrupulous men 
who are willing to work hard and conspire 
harder gain contro]. 

The third conclusion to be drawn is that it is 
high time Parliament did something to make the 
rules of British trade unions—shockingly lax in 
more unions than the ETU—sufficiently tight to 
prevent this sort of conspiracy from occurring 
again. And coupled with that is the urgent neces- 
sity for the Labour Party to do something about 
its rules and constitution. to break for ever the 
influence the Communists can have over its 
decisions. 

But the final conclusion is the one that con- 
cerns this union alone. The Electrical Trades 
Union has now a chance of purging itself com- 
pletely of the alien minority which has for so 
long perverted its legitimate activities. If it 
manages to do so, this will be a tribute not only 
to the handful of brave and determined indi- 
viduals who have carried this campaign through 
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to its successful conclusion, and to the judicial 
system under which that conclusion could be 
reached, but to the democratic system itself, and 
the fact that it could in the end triumph against 
its enemies. 


Socialist Signposts 


HE great merit of the new statement of 
j pao policy by the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party is that it will 
satisfy everybody in the party from head to Foot, 
This, at least, has been the glad news ‘leaked’ 
assiduously from Transport House for weeks 
past; and the document in question, now pub- 
lished under the title of Signposts for the Sixtics, 
is certainly a most ingenious wall-papering job, 
It begins unexceptionably with a tirade on pri- 
vate affluence and public squalor; and it goes on 
to propose as a remedy a great extension of 
National Planning—thereby gingerly dodging the 
nationalisation issue, for it will be up to the 
planners to decide what degree or type of public 
ownership is necessary: 

. the forms of public ownership will of 
course vary widely. Already we can see it de- 
veloping in various forms—nationalisation o/ a 
whole industry or firm, State participation in 
industrial companies on a partnership basis. the 
establishment of State-owned undertakings com- 
peting with private concerns, municipal enter- 
prise and, finally, Co-operative ownership. All 
these kinds of social ownership have their purt 
to play. 

Well, yes: but a Bow Grouper would not be 
considered treacherous by his party for using 
the same words. And on the industries to be 
nationalised, the emphasis has subtly shifted. The 
first in line for the State’s take-overs are those 
in which the State already has a substantial share, 
either as purchaser (drugs) or as financier (air- 
craft), or where nationalisation might be popular 
(building land). Steel comes near the end of the 
list. and the statement’s signatories appear sell- 
conscious about it: they feel compelled to justily 
its inclusion on the grounds that where there are 
vast concentrations of economic power. the 
Government has a right to insist that such em- 
pires are made accountable to the public interest. 
Clause Four may remain, but this Socialist sign- 
post no longer points to the public ownership 
of the means for production for its own sake. 

Where no amount of papering can conceal the 
cracks, the issue is blandly evaded. The section 
on the public schools is a little masterpiece of 
double-talk, designed to mean all things to all 
parents. An ‘Educational Trust’ is to be estab- 
lished (the signposters envisage a marvellous 
proliferation of committees, boards and trusts) 
which will recommend to schools ‘the form of 
integration that will enable each of them to make 
its best educational contribution’; and in case 
any Right-wing Labour MP may be alarmed that 
this will eliminate the public school for which 
his children’s names have been put down. there 
is the further saver that secondary boarding 
schools will remain ‘for children whose parents’ 
circumstances make this type of education neces- 
sary. ‘Necessary’ is good. 

The fundamental weakness of Signposts for 
the Sixties is that it is tiresomely inward-looking. 
It is cleverly designed to appeal to all members 


of the party: but little thought has been spared 
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THE 
for the people to whom it should be directed, 
who are not in the party: the great uncommitted. 
The writers may say the object of their exer- 
cise was less to secure recruits than to rally the 
faithful; but even as a rallying-cry, this docu- 
ment is really rather seedy. For men craving a 
new marching song, it will be disappointing to 
be told that a board wil! be appointed to decide 
upon the music and the lyrics as soon as Labour 


returns to power. 


Danger Prolonged 


He proposed new Northern Rhodesian con- 
ped sas gives a dusty answer to a young 
African country with a sound basis for economic 
development, a powerful and well organised 
Africanist charismatic African 
leader of unusual ability, integrity and reason- 
ableness in Kenneth Kaunda and, but for Federal 
pressures, as good a prospect of moving quickly 
to self-government as Tanganyika. It has no 
positive merits. It is nothing but a device for 
enabling the British Government to go on 
prevaricating over the question of enforced 
Federation or voluntary dissolution in Central 
Africa, and for postponing the knock-out blow 
Welensky must inevitably receive sooner or later 
as Prime Minister of a Federation detested by the 
enormous majority of its subjects. It solves no 


movement, a 


real problems, and creates many new ones by 
prolonging indefinitely the dangerous tensions 
and animosities which exist in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

One can feel little but sympathy for Mr. 
Macleod in being forced to accept such expedients 

it is scarcely possible that he really believes in 
them—by reactionary pressures within his own 
party and from Sir Roy Welensky. He may still 
perhaps achieve more by keeping office than by 
leaving it, considering his possible successors, 
though one hopes he has considered the virtues 
of resignation. But it was strange to hear him 
defending the White Paper on the grounds that 
it might as easily produce either an African or a 
European majority, in view of the Monckton 
recommendation of a clear African majority for 
Northern Rhodesia; and that it followed Britain’s 
policy of supporting Federation, when it must 
be clear to anyone who has studied the case dis- 
passionately that the only question about the 
present Federation is whether it breaks up peace- 
fully or through protracted indecision. 

[he main result of the Government's appease- 
ment of the Salisbury-Turton-Welensky axis is 
to betray Britain’s (but not white supremacy’s) 
best ally in Northern Rhodesia, Kenneth Kaunda. 
He swallowed the bitter pill of the 15-15-15 
proposals last February, though they gave much 
less than he and the United National Indepen- 
dence Party wanted, and were justified in want- 
ing, because they seemed to offer a_ bare 
irreducible minimum of constitutional progress 
without violence, a narrow vestigial footpath out 
of an otherwise hopeless situation for the whole 
country. He could just attempt to make them 
work, in the interests of peace, without failing in 
his duty to the African population, But, as he has 
made perfectly clear to the Governor, he could 
neither accept nor recommend to his followers 
any further dilution. 


Having put his faith in Britain's sincerity, 


and being rewarded by so transparent a display 
of legerdemain, he will be forced either to re- 
nounce the leadership in favour of men less wise 
and far-sighted than he is or to adopt their mili- 
tant policy. In either case, it will no longer be 
possible to restrain African protests against a 
situation they feel to be intolerable, and strife 
and violence are likely to ensue in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The main effect of the proposed Constitution, 
as far as can be foreseen, will be to keep Mr 
Kaunda and UNIP out of power. in order 
to please Sir Roy Welensky. This is in itself a 
disaster, for UNIP is at the moment balanced 
between becoming a_ healthily constructively 
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political force for interracial advance and an 
embittered instrument of African racialism, just 
as TANU was under Mr. Nyerere in 1957-58. 
By deciding to spin things out in Northern 
Rhodesia, to prevaricate instead of facing the real 
issues fairly and squarely now, the British 
Government is only garnering untold trouble for 
what could be a hopeful country and denying the 
straightforward principles of racial and social 
justice and fair representation of the people for 
which Britain stands elsewhere. This will weaken 
our prestige and moral authority in African eyes 
and in those of the world far more disastrously 
than any direct clash with Sir Roy Welensky 
could have done 


The New Frontier Recedes 


From RICHARD H. 


ost of January's bright hopes seem very 

dim at the moment. The return to ‘tradi- 
tional diplomacy’ was never really made, and 
there now seems little chance that it ever will be. 
The troika doctrine blights negotiations not yet 
undertaken over issues that have not yet arisen; 
the common impression here is that the Russians 
will apply it to everything and that we will find 
it unacceptable for anything. If the resort to 
summitry did not actually increase tensions, it 
at least revealed. once more, the weakness 
indeed the hopelessness—of the technique. The 
costs of the Cuban disaster are staggering. I be- 
lieve they are to be counted even in Congres- 
sional votes over the most parochial of issues, 
such as postal rates. If Cuba dealt a heavy blow 
to American prestige abroad, it dealt an almost 
crippling one to the prestige of the administration 
at home. Up to April 17, the administration had 
seemed almost unfailingly slick in judgment. 
shrewd in its estimates of political consequences 


ROVERE NEW YORK 
and adroit in its building of popular support. 
The prudent politician, Republican and Demo- 
crat alike, had always to reckon with the thought 
that its power tomorrow might be vastly greater 
than its power today. The prudent politician now 
finds opposition safe, for the time being anyway. 

At any rate, the administration is in deep 
trouble in its domestic as well as in its diplomatic 
undertakings. Congress has been treating it as if 
it had no future. Its plans to reorganise and 
revitalise the regulatory agencies in finance, 
communications, and power have been cast aside. 
According to Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of the 
House. the President's proposals for large-scale 
federal aid to public education are as ‘dead as 
slavery. The Congressional correspondents of 
most newspapers seem agreed that his pro- 
gramme for the retraining of workers made job- 
less by automation and his agricultural reforms 
will get no consideration this year. Nor will his 
Bill to modernise and reform the tax structure. 





‘You'v 





got 240,000 spontancous protests against the verdict here, 


and I don’t want 


any two posted from the same box. 
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In short, the New Frontier is receding. It will not 
be reached soon or by the charted route. 

In a moment like this, one sees very clearly 
the relationship between foreign and domestic 
issues. The diplomatic failures weaken the 
administration in Congress—not so much by 
br&eding scorn for its efforts (the effort we made 
in Cuba had wide public support) as by demon- 
strating its capacity for failure. More important 
still, the diplomatic failures compel a redistribu- 
tion of time and energy. We tend to respond to 
foreign crises by ignoring or belittling domestic 
ones. It is often pointed out that the adventurism 
of tyrants and their prating about ‘encirclement’ 
are means of tamping down the fires at home. It 
works that way here, too. If Berlin is imperilled, 
there must be no talk about depressed American 
areas. This is illogical, but it is not illogical to 
say that a crisis that may turn the world into 
one great depressed area really is more important 
than the crisis ir. West Virginia. It demands more 
of the President’s energies, and dealing with it— 
by, for example. beefing up certain of our thin- 
ned-out defences~-may justify the use of political 
credit that might under happier circumstances 
have been used to do something satisfying about 
West Virginia. Khrushchev does have a certain 
power over the course of events within American 
society. By creating crises and by being un- 


The Churches 





reasonable in negotiations he can distract us from 
our own needs and give the standpatters a good 
excuse for their posture. 

The Kennedy administration still has, of 
course, all the resources of intelligence and 
political insight it had at the start, which was, 
even as time is measured in politics, only a short 
while back. One or two solid successes might 
restore its bright hopes and the country’s sense 
of perspective. It is hard just now to see where 
and under what conditions success might be 
ichieved, but history is full of surprises, and 
intelligence can sometimes create the conditions 
for success. One suspects, though, that the only 
opportunities will be in the field which Khrush- 
chev up to now has controlled. The fact is that 
the people who voted for Kennedy last Novem- 
ber were largely uncomprehending when he 
talked of the need for new initiatives in American 
life and government. They saw little that was 
wrong with their society except some spotty un- 
employment, and, although they liked him and 
his party, they never understood his sense of 
urgency about the United States as a viable com- 
munity. He has thus far done little to bring them 
closer to understanding in these matters. He can 
do so only when Khrushchev cither gives him a 
breathing spell or calls time out for one of his 
own, 


The Trumpets Shall Sound 


From 


t is a macabre thought that if the Canterbury 

Special had crashed last Tuesday morning it 
might have wiped out at one go practically the 
whole of the English episcopate together with 
numerous foreign bishops and archbishops, most 
of the Orthodox Patriarchs, the leaders of the 
Lutheran Churches in half a dozen countries in 
Europe and the heads of our own Free Churches 
The platform at Victoria Station before the train 
arrived resembled nothing so much as one’s first 
few minutes in heaven, as top Christians greeted 
one cheerfully, and other top 
Christians whom—give a millennium, take a 
millennium—one had missed on earth, 

Inside the Cathedral it was even more Paradisal 
with a host of white-robed clergy apparently 
floating in space behind the High Altar, and a 
great sea of bishops spread over the floor of the 
choir, wearing lawn sleeves and scarlet chimeres 
which clashed excitingly with the red of the 
carpeted stairs rising up to the Altar. There were 
old bishops and young bishops, coloured bishops 
and crippled bishops, bishops and 
vigorous bishops. One picked out the faces which 
for one reason or another are most readily recog- 
nisable: the Bishop of Southwark with his fierce. 
left-wing scowl; the Bishop of St. Albans lJook- 
ing like the only ascetic among the Jot; the Boat- 
Race Bishop, quite the best-looking; Bishop 
Stephen Bayne, First Wit of the Anglican Com- 
munion; The Archbishop of Dublin, who forty 
minutes before had bought me a cup of coffee in 
Lyons, and the Bishop of Amritsar who had 
gallantly offered me half his apricot pie. 

Then there were all the Orthodox Patriarchs, 
the most colourful figures at the Enthronement. in 


introduced 


palsied 





MONICA 


FURLONG CANTERBURY 


spite of being dressed in sombre black. Their 
square head-dresses and long, shapeless beards, 
their silver-topped staffs, round, beaming faces 
and twinkling black eyes, caught the fancy of the 
crowds outside and inside the Cathedral. One 
Patriarch carried an immense rosary with purple 
tassels and red beads the size of pigeons’ eggs 
looped over his wrist. Another wore a purple 
velvet fez with white curls fiuffing beneath it 
like candy floss. At eighty-seven the Dean of 
Canterbury was looking a splendid advertisement 
for the rejuvenating powers of one or the other 
of his two religions; and the Dean of West- 
minster wore that beautiful red velvet cope with 
the gold stars which all the other Cathedrals must 
covet desperately. 

But the most riveting figure was the new Arch- 
bishop cope that 
glowed like fire under the lights. Mostly he 
moved among the endless processions with a 
bewildered and abstracted air like a man who 
has strayed by mistake into some thrilling and 
incomprehensible ceremony and finds to his 
amazement that he is the key figure. I kept expect- 
ing him to look over his shoulder to make sure 
that all the fuss was not really intended for the 
man behind. Occasionally. catching the note of 
appeal in his address. one sensed the affront so 
much pomp was to his inborn simplicity, and 
almost expected him to fling down his staff shout- 
ing, ‘Nolo archiepiscopari.’ But he fought down 
the temptation and was duly enthroned into the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury ‘with all its metro- 
political rights, dignities, honours. privileges, and 
appurtenances whatsoever.’ 

The pomp, it must be said. was magnificent, a 


wearing shining golden 
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meal of an experience guaranteed to keep the 
eyes and ears fed for at least a month. No one, | 
imagine, believes that at an Enthronement cere. 
mony one sees the heart of the Christian religion, 
The worst-attended service of the Eucharist, the 
loneliest, saddest, ugliest aspects of the human 
situation reveal more about Christ in ten minutes 
than an Enthronement in its whole two hours, 
But the preposterous gaiety of Christianity was 
well worth catching in such dramatic form, a 
jeu d’esprit nicely expressed in one of the printed 
Stage directions: 

The Archbishop standing in his Throne. the 
TRUMPETS shall sound and all the people shall 
sing. 

From his Throne the Archbishop gave his 
Enthronement sermon, and his preoccupations 
were clearly writ. He reminded his hearers that his 
job required him to be a shepherd and a teacher. 
He emphasised that the Church of England, 
though reformed, insists on its Catholic contin- 
uity and considers its special flavour to be Scrip- 
tural, Catholic and liberal. He spoke of unity, 
explicitly condemned racialism, and talked of 
Christians becoming involved in the community 
by immersing themselves in industry, science and 
the arts. It was important to follow him most 
closely when he spoke of the links between 
Church and State, issuing a clear and unmistak- 
ible challenge: . we seek for a greater free- 
dom in the ordering and in the urgent revising of 
our forms of worship. If the link of Church and 
State were broken, it would not be we who ask 
for this freedom who broke it, but those — if there 
be such— who denied that freedom to us.” 

This refers. of course, to the bitterness and 
frustration felt by the Church in 1928 when its 
prayer-book was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. many of whose members were not 
tising Christians. It has not been an easy blow 10 
forget. While Dr. Ramsey is Archbishop the 
Church will not, it is clear, endure this painful 
experience a second time without taking vigorous 
action, The Church is neither subject to the State, 


prac- 


nor ultimately answerable to it; its voice must 
speak up Joud and clear, promising service but 
not obedience. 

But the main excitement of Dr. Ramsey’s ser- 
mon was that it caught the growing longing in 
the Church of England for a deeper spirituality, 
for a new understanding of prayer and a dedi- 
cated practice of it. The words of Irenaeus, which 
Dr. Ramsey quoted, struck the mood exactly 
‘Olfer thy heart to God in a soft and tractable 
state, lest thou lose the impress of His fingers; 
lest by being hardened thou might miss both His 
craftsmanship and thy life.’ 

‘There's no vulgarity about Michael, said a 
priest | met soon after the appointment of Dr 
Ramsey was announced, and after seeing and 
hearing him at Canterbury one feels sure there 
is no triviality either. The fine brain, the grasp of 
spiritual things (as Archbishop one of his titles is 
Guardian of the Spiritualities), the idiosyncratic 
voice. the regal yet puzzled bearing like a lion 
who has turned vegetarian for philosophical 
reasons, are not, let us admit, going to make him 
an accessible figure to the unbelieving man in 
the street. From such an Archbishop, however. 
it seems possible that many of his fellow- 
Christians may draw strength and inspiration to 
make their own offerings of Jove and truth. 
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Seven Years’ Hard 


By 


Mr. Louts Pottock, an Ameti- 
can citizen. was a newspaperman 
and publicist in Chicago until 
1937. In that year he entered the 
film business, on the promotion 
side, rising by 1945 to be director 
of advertising and publicity for 
the New York office of United 
Artists, at a sal of $25,000 
He resigned to 


ary 


a year. then 


devote himself entirely to writing for the films. 
(He had already written a screen-play called 
Prison Widows, sold to Paramount, and a 
humorous book, Stork Bites Man, which still sells 
regularly.) 

Mr. Pollock had been from 1941 to 1942 the 
President of the Association of Motion Picture 
Ad\ ers, and for nine years a member of 
the publicity committee of the Motion Picture 
Association; he moved in such posts among the 
enior men in the major companies. He worked 
Wi among others, Will Hays (of the Hays 
Office), Nathan Blumberg (president of Universal 
Pi ), Leo Spitz (head of RKO), and other 
leading film men, including David Selznick, Mike 
Todd, Samuel Goldwyn and Joseph Pasternak. 

\ his wife and two sons, Mr. Pollock 
m to Hollywood and started to write for 
} ind for various mn-media with 
fi! ynnections. He wrote f :dio and televi- 

contributing to a number of the leading 





BERNARD LEVIN 


series. He also wrote a television play Brcak- 
down (originally as a short story in Colliers) 
which he sold to Alfred Hitchcock. In the four 
years up to 1954 he earned, by his wi 
$50,000, which included payment for stories for 
or work on the scripts of eight films 
In 1954, for apparent 
found it impossible to sell any more writing to 


iting, 


no reason, he 
the film industry, 
kind in it 
any explanation being offered him by anyone, 
1 


or get any employment of any 
and this situation continued without 


for seven years; during which time he earned 
no money at allin the industry. 

For a while he thought that he was merely in 
an unlucky patch; naturally, he began to fear that 
his work had deteriorated. But in 1957 he met 
Fred Eggers, story editor of a CBS series called 





Tue papers on which this article is based 
were sent by the American Writers’ Guild 
(who are backing Mr. Pollock’s case) to 
their opposite numbers in Britain, from | 


whom I received them. It is not suggested 
that the practices described occur in thi 
country, but I think the case should be of 
interest to British readers. There is no 
reason to suppose, after all, that the British 
film industry, in similar circumstances, 
would behave any better 
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Lineup, and Eggers, having heard his idea for a 
play, told him to go ahead right away. He did so, 
submitted the completed play, and was tele- 
phoned by Eggers, who said that it was fine, that 
more of the same would be acceptable, and that 
he would like to meet the author. No meeting 
was fixed; and when Mr. Pollock telephoned, he 
was told that he ‘didn't have the knack of tele- 
Vision writing 

Next, Mr. Pollock was fi 
of adapting for the 


red by the possibilities 


screen a short story, “Latigo 


Randy’ by Miss Dorothy M. Johnson of the 
University of Montana, a leading expert on 
Western lore, other of whose works had been 
made into films Miys Johnson was so pleased 
with the resulting screenplay that she came all the 
way to Mr. Pollock’s home in California to say 
sO 1 person He took it to Robert € yryell, yf 
the Rosenberg-Coryell office (a leading literar) 
ind actor agency). who said he guaranteed he 


would get $40,000 for it. Coryell then proceeded 


j 


to submit the screenplay to the major studios and 


independent producers. It came back tmmediately 


marked “Not interested’ in every case but one. The 
exception was Sam Goldwyn Junior (son of the 
celebr ated Goldwyn) He asked Mr P rfl rek 


(through Coryell) to come to his office, told him 


that he wanted to produce “Latigo Randy, and 
gave him several other stories to read for pos 


sible conversion for the films. It was agreed that 


Goldwyn would make an agreement with Coryell 


for Mr. Pollock's future services, as well as for 
the completed script, while Mr. Pollock was 
reading the other stories, and that they would 
then meet again. Goldwyn did not attempt to 
make such an agreement, did not expla ) 





ATV's Play Competition, 1961 





AWARDED £1000 


NO DECISION by Ruth Park and D’Arcy Niland of Sydney, Australia. 


AWARDED £250 each 


PASSING THROUGH by David Ballantyne of Forest Hill, London. 
TO SEE MARX'S TOMB by Peter Everett of Swiss Cottage, London. 
THE TRAP by Mrs. G. Redshaw of Fritchley, Derby. 


AWARDED £100 each 


TIME AND MR. STRACHAN by Richard Beynon of St. John’s Wood, London. 
THE DEATH TRAP by Maurice Gaynor and Timothy West of Wimbledon, Surrey. 





THE TRAVELLERS by Sir Anthony Glyn of Alton, Hampshire. 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


ATV HOUSE, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON WI 
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Every 25 minutes. .- A PLANE LEAVES 


LONDON FOR A COUNTRY SERVED 


BY BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


To Africa, to the Caribbean, to the Mediterranean fly the planes. Some 
go direct, some connect with other smaller air lines which carry 
businessmen, tourists or government officials on to little-known and 
far-off places. 

it will be a small township indeed which does not contain a branch of 
our bank. From the mines of the Rand to the cocoa trees of Ghana, 
from the coffee plantations of Kenya to the oil wells of Trinidad the 
name of ‘The D.C.O.’ means modern banking service at its best. 

All in all we have over 1,250 branches in 41 territories extending over 


half the width of the world. 


B A R Cc L AY Ss B A N K D.Cc.Oo. Jj4 Lombard Street, London EC3 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST OVI RSEAS BANK 
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Coryell, did not call again, and was always ‘out’ 
thereafter when Mr. Pollock called. 

After a time, the impossibility of placing Mr. 
Pollock’s work began to tell on the agents; 
he found the leading ones unwilling to take his 
k. and eventually even the smaller ones were 


vork, 
reluctant. Occasionally, he sold a magazine 
story, eventually he sold his home. Then he 
decided to get out of writing entirely and back 


into the field from which he had come to Holly- 
the promotion and publicity side of the 
film He let it be known that he was 
looking for such work, involving himself, inciden- 
tally, in the embarrassment of approaching for 
work men who had worked for him before 1945. 
One man he felt he could approach with confi- 
dence was Paul vice-president of 
Columbia, whom he had known, and been inti- 
mately associated with, professionally and per- 
sonally, for twenty years. Mr. Pollock sent word 
to Lazarus that he would like to work in his old 
trade, specifically covering pictures in production 
publicity and promotion 


wood 


business 


Lazarus, 


stories 


for possible 


ideas. Lazarus replied that he would only take 
him for such work if he could get definite 
acceptances for the stories on Columbia's 


and stars from editors of national maga- 
zines—an obviously impossible condition, since 
editors do not make such advance commitments 
Mr. Pollock wrote direct to Lazarus (he had 
previously approached him through an inter- 
mediary) explaining this and saying he was 
willing to be of use in any way. There was no 
rep! 

Mr. Pollock also met 
head of Warner Bros.’ advertising department 
Blumenstock said that he liked the idea of Mr 
Pollock working for him and would look into 


films 


Morton Blumenstock, 


the possibilities on returning to New York. He 
never heard from Blumenstock again 
One night, in a Hollywood restaurant, he ran 


into Nathan Blumberg, his old chief at Universal 
Pictures, now chairman of the board, with wham 
he had worked very closely for six years. Blum- 
berg turned his back and walked away 

From being worried, Mr. Pollock was now 
becoming hysterical, and nearing breakdown. For 





months he was unable to write at all. At one 
point he telephoned to Charles Saxon, then editor 
of Modern Screen Magazine in New York, 
asking for an advance of $1,000 for articles which 
he had not only not written, but hadn't even 
thought of; Saxon, oddly enough, sent him the 
money at once, as did Wade Nichols, then editor 
of Redbook and now of Good Housekeeping, in 
response to a similar request. 

In May, 1956, while he was with 
Frank Nugent (the writer of John Ford screen- 
plays), Nugent received a telephone call from 
the Hollywood Writers’ Guild asking him 
(Nugent) to recommend a public relations man. 
He asked Nugent to recommend him, Nugent, 
scarcely able to believe he was serious (he him- 
self then some $50,000 
regarded Mr. Pollock as of almost equal stand- 
ing, while the job offered only $150 a week), did 
0. He got the job, kept it for three 
his 


slaying 


earned 4 picture and 


years, 
and started to write again in time. 
But he still couldn't sell his work 

On October 15, 1959, he looked in on a 
film executive (not himself in the 
creative or story-buying side of the business), 
who had often expressed an interest in his work. 
Asked how things were, he replied that he was 
unable to sell any work at all; this produced 
bewilderment. An hour later, he was in his turn 
bewildered to get a telephone call from this man 
who asked him a series of questions: had he 
been born in Hungary? Was his wife’s name 
Lillian? Was he fifty-seven vears old? Had he 
ever sold newspapers in Los Angeles? Had he 
ever been a professional boxer? Had he ever 
run a clothing store in San Diego? 

The to all these questions was no; 
even approximately. Then came the revelation 
Mr. Pollock’s name was on the Hollywood black- 
list. and had been since shortly after April 17, 
1954—-about the time his work had stopped 
setling. On that date, a man named Louis Pollack 
(with an ‘a’ in place of Mr. Pollock's second 
‘o’) had appeared before the House of Represen- 
tatives Un-American Activities Committee, in 
session in San Diego. He had been asked, after 
identification, whether he was or had ever been 
a member of the Communist Party. He refused to 


pare 


either 


answer not 














‘Frankly, we'd like to see our country 





made the 


of the Eastern, th 


shaw place 


or the Neutralist world, 
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answer, citing the First, Second, Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments, and was allowed to leave without 
further questioning 

Pollack-with-an-‘a’ ran a clothing store in San 
Diego; he did not write for the films or anything 


else, and never had But his name was sent, by 
organisations selling such information, to the film 
studios. And on to the blacklist went, not his 


name, but that of Pollock-with-an-‘o’. And from 
that moment on, Mc. Pollock's work, livelihood, 
peace of mind, way of life and family welfare had 
gradually been eroded and eventually destroyed 
He has lost his income, his savings and his home. 
His wife has had to go out to work; his sons can 
receive nothing from him towards the cost of 
their education 

Mr. Pollock, incidentally, has never belonged 
to any organisation except the Authors’ Guild, 
the Writers’ Guild of 
twelve-year-olds called the 
who used to throw snowballs in Montreal where 
he was a boy. On learning what had happened, 
he told the president of the western section of 
the Writers’ Guild, Curtis Kenyon. Kenyon 
promised to bring the matter officially to the 
Council of the Guild, and suggested that he mean- 
while take immediate legal action, recommending 
Martin Gang, a lawyer experienced in film work, 
who had represented blacklisted 
people. When Gang heard the details of the case 
he agreed to act without fee, the first result being 
from the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee certifying that Mr. Pollock was not the 
same man as the Pollack who had ap- 
peared before them all those years ago. Mean- 
while, the Writers’ Guild had voted him full sup- 
port (they have since agreed to back him in legal 
action against the film companies). Since there 
was no way of notifying the companies (who have 
always denied that they use a blacklist) of his 
‘clearance,’ he held a press conference at which 
he told his story. That was in December, 1959, 
it was widely publicised. and he thought he could 


America and a gang of 
Arlington Terrors, 


previously 


a letter 


Louis 


now get back into writing 


By an unfortunate coincidence, the screen- 
writers’ strike began at this time, and it was im- 
possible for him to start submitting and soliciting 
ver. It finished in the sum- 


sent a script for a Western 


for work until it was 
mer of 1960. In July, he 
to a firm (owned by MCA) producing a show 
NBC. An executive on the 
programme telephoned Mr. Pollock to tell him 
that he liked it and that it would be accepted 
Shortly afterwards he returned the script with a 
note saying that he still liked it, but that the net- 
affice’ would not pass the pur- 


named Laranue tor 


work and ‘front 
chase 

Mr. Pollock went to see this man 
him point-blank whether the 
reason he had transmitted for the rejection 
script was the He checked 
astonished, reported to Mr. Pollock that his name, 
is he had been told by the NBC network repre- 
15 liaison man 


and asked 
(unconvincing) 
of the 
and, 


correct mc 


sentative who acts between net- 
work, advertising agency and producer, was stl 
‘negative, or blacklisted. This Pollock double- 
checked with him and found quite correct. He has 
since, with the backing of the Writers’ Guild, 
started legal proceedings against the major film 
companies, which are now pending 


And there the matter rests at present 
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A Question of Hygiene 


From GRACE SCOTT 


EN years ago, possibly fewer, any active 
been on the part of a non-white to enter 
any of Southern Rhodesia’s hotels or cinemas 
would have outraged European customers. In- 
dignant diners would have hustled their lady- 
friends ostentatiously off the premises, passing 
loud comments and casting meaningful glances 
at the coloured intruders en route. Some tough, 
sun-tanned member of the local rugger team 
would inevitably put down his tankard of beer, 
rise from his seat and say to his pals, ‘Come on, 
man—Let’s fix this Kaffir,, and the unwanted 
‘guest’ would be set upon (Rhodesian fashion) 
until the police arrived to carry the offender off 
to gaol. 

But times are not what they were in Southern 
Rhodesia, where the colour bar has often been 
described as more stringent than that in the 
Union of South Africa. The ‘good old days’ are 
over, as old-timers never cease to tell each other 
with poignant nostalgia. A campaign to break 
(or at least draw attention to) the colour bar, 
being carried out this month in Salisbury, 
started off with a display of calmness on all sides 
that would have put Alabama to shame. 

Organised by a group of people of all races, 
calling themselves the ‘Citizens Against the 
Colour Bar Association’ and led and inspired by 
a lecturer in history, Dr. Terence Ranger, who 
has been a thorn in the tender flesh of conserva- 
tive Rhodesians ever since he was appointed to 
the staff of the University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland four years ago, the campaign 
has been organised in a quiet and effective 
manner, European volunteers telephoned the 
managers of some of the leading ‘colour bar’ 
hotels in Salisbury and in each case ordered a 
special dinner for a party of fifteen for Saturday 
night, June 10, requesting a fairly expensive 
menu and asking for a table in the public dining 
room. The press was tipped off and at the 
appointed time the parties, consisting of ten to 
twelve non-Europeans and the rest Europeans, 
presented themselves at their respective hotels 
and asked to be shown to their tables. At each 
hotel they were politely turned away by the 
manager, who wore a ‘This hurts me more than 
it hurts you, old man’ air. As it happened, this 
was literally true, since they (the managements) 
were left with not only quantities of cold roast 
duck on their hands but the problem of what to 
do about further telephone calls of this nature, 
which occur almost daily. The Citizens Against 
the Colour Bar will ‘strike’ again; can the hotel 
staff justifiably inquire of business tycoons 
ordering ‘ sumptuous dinners on their expense 
accounts in order to impress would-be customers 
if they intend to have any Africans or Coloureds 
in their party? Or will it be necessary further to 
demand a deposit against the chances of being 
left with costly dishes of uneaten Dover sole? 

Having made its point in the hotels, the action 

* The first of two articles on the colour bar in 
Southern Rhodesia. The second, by Roger Owen, 
will appear on July 14. 
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group switched its attention to the cinemas. 
Fifty tickets were bought in advance (again by 
Europeans) for the most popular film being 
shown the following night and the campaigners 
duly arrived at the cinema in small mixed racial 
groups and proffered their tickets. The manager, 
barring their way into the auditorium, told them 
that not until the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment brought in Northern-style legislation could 
he admit non-Europeans into his cinema. An 
incongruous note was struck by two Chinamen 
who walked past the party and were allowed into 
the cinema unchallenged. But, in Southern 
Rhodesia, Chinese (what few there are in the 
country) are classed as Europeans by law and 
are accorded European rights everywhere, 
probably because the ‘Yellow Peril’ is remote in 
Central Africa, whereas the ‘Black Peril’ is ever- 
present and very real; and, of course, Chinese 
have ‘light’ skins. 

Quite the most outstanding feature of the 
campaign was the way in which the onlookers, 
hotel guests and cinema fans—the latter includ- 
ing a fair sprinkling of the local equivalent of 
Teddy-boys and some Afrikaans farmer types— 
looked on with seeming indifference or mild 
amusement, No voice was raised in anger; no 
threatening fist brandished. Whether this was due 
to confidence that the intruders would not be 
able to break through the barriers, or to the 
acceptance of the inevitability of Africa’s 
changing wind, it is hard to say, but after fifteen 
minutes or so of spirited but polite argument 
between the leaders of the campaign and the 
manager, the latter refunded over £12 in ticket- 
money and the demonstrators quietly dispersed. 

The campaign is causing little excitement 
among Southern Rhodesian Africans, although 
the National Democratic Party is co-operating 
with a ‘Freedom Sitters’ campaign of its own. 
They really care little about such ‘privileges’ as 
sitting alongside Europeansin hotels and cinemas; 
more important issues such as land and franchise 
are at stake and the burning question of the 
moment is not ‘How soon can we aspire to 
European social levels?” but ‘How soon can we 
get adequate representation in Government and 
put these things right ourselves?’ Confident that 
the answer to the latter is ‘very soon,’ they are 
inclined to regard anti-colour-bar demonstrations 
as good fun but a trifle out-of-date. “The NDP is 
not concerned with the colour bar,’ its leader, Mr. 
Joshua Nkomo, told a lunch-time audience of 
over 500 (mainly Europeans), ‘We are only 
doing this to prove what a lot of hypocrisy 
there is among people who talk of partnership.’ 

Nevertheless, there are many Europeans who 
do not hold with such goings-on; and with most 
of them, their reaction is against the university 
staff rather than the non-European demonstra- 
tors. Some moderate Europeans are in fact wor- 
ried that the effect of the campaign will be to 
put up the back of the ordinary voter, which 
might have disastrous results at the coming re- 
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ferendum on the new Constitution; others thin 
that something ought to be done about memben 
of the Faculty who make trouble for law-abidiy 





citizens like hotel and cinema managers. Aj® 
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Dominion Party MP asked a question in thie Jittl 


House two days later, about the possibility oF 





deporting Dr. Ranger. Such Europeans tell each 


other over and over again that without the inter. § 


ference of those Commies up at the University, 


Southern Rhodesia’s problems would sort them 
selves out quite happily. ‘I’m a liberal chap my.f 


self,’ they are fond of declaring. ‘I have no ob. 
jection to Natives going to the pictures if the 
can afford it and are well behaved. After all 
their money is as good as anyone else’s. In fact 


I'm all for it—so long as they don’t use the samy 


lavatory.’ 


And there’s the rub. The question of hygiene 
always crops up whenever racial integration inf} 


public places is discussed. Few Europeans, if 
faced with the fait accompli, would really object 


to Africans sitting in the corner of their hotel f 
lounges, or in the front seats of their cinemas, 


but the idea of such people using their toilet 
facilities is anathema to them, for many of them 
are convinced that (a) no African knows how to 
pull a chain and (b) all Africans suffer from un- 
mentionable diseases. Quite liberal Europeans 
tend to stall at this stage in the racial integration 


process; it perhaps represents the biggest 
stumbling-block of all to complete multi- 


racialism in the territories of Central Africa. And 
yet any continuation of the ‘European Ladies, 
‘African Women,’ ‘European Gents,’ ‘African 
Men’ system seen in some parts of Rhodesia is 
not going to help race relations. 

Unhappily for the anti-colour-bar cause, this 
objection of hygiene-conscious Europeans re- 
ceived a big boost on the eve of the campaign, 
when the NDP ‘Freedom Sitters,’ having tried to 
gain admittance to cafés, restaurants and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, detailed off two of their 
women members to try their luck in a European 
public convenience. One of them was subse- 
quently brought before the magistrate and sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment for uri- 
nating on the floor of one of the cubicles while 
the European attendant was out calling the 
police and for furthermore telling the attendant 
when she returned that she could jolly well 
clean it up. Those Rhodesians who have never 
found anything to laugh at in Clochemerle or 
who are blissfully unaware of what their sons 
sometimes get up to at boarding school, gasped 
with indignation over their morning papers. 
“There you are! How can these people expect to 
be treated as equals?’ they expostulated. ‘Four 
months is not enough’ (even for a widow with 
five children?). 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether Southern 














Rhodesia can maintain its colour bar system 
much longer. If the experience of the North 
is anything to go by, it will have to be broken by 
legislation. Appealing to hoteliers and others to 
break it voluntarily is like asking nations to dis- 
arm—no one will take the first step lest he is left 
high, dry and defenceless. This actually hap- 
pened some years ago when the three top hotels 
in Salisbury agreed to apply for a licence to ‘go 
multi-racial.” One took the lead but the others 
decided at the last moment to call the whole 
thing off ‘for the time being.’ 
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It is still possible that the first-class hotels 
might break the colour bar of their own accord 
—their prices are high enough to keep away all 
but the more prosperous Africans, so they have 
little to lose and a deal of prestige to gain by so 
doing. One hotel has in fact announced its in- 
tention of abandoning the colour bar—though 
the manager is careful to insist that his decision 
has nothing to do with the campaign 

But it would be unreasonable to expect 
any upsurge of spontaneous ‘all men are equal’ 
feeling among hotels of a lower category or in 


cinemas and cafés. For their own protection, 
proprietors of such establishments want the 
Government to legislate against colour bar, so 
that at least they will all be in the same boat. 
There is a great deal of ground to be covered 
before Southern Rhodesia can be held up as a 
shining example of a racially integrated country. 
Things cannot be put right overnight, but, at 
least, campaigners like the Citizens Against the 
Colour Bar help to prod the public and the 
Government into awareness that things do have 
to be put right—and quickly. 


Lawry and Red Faces 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


‘ NGLAND can score 900,’ boomed the Daily 
E; rpress on the first morning of the Lord's 
Test. If cricketers were allowed as many innings 
as baseball players it would not have been far 
out; in the event it miscalculated by a mere 492 
runs. The Times forecast that England would get 
ill the runs they wanted; the Observer rejoiced in 
the lustre of our batting; uncle Jim Swanton in 
the Telegraph gazed into his crystal and beheld 
an England victory. Unfortunately none of the 
prophets had applied a spirit level to the pitch; 
if South Africa’s Adcock or West Indies’ Hall 
had been attacking, the casualty department of 
University College Hospital would have had to 
cancel all leave. 

Within a few overs of the start it was apparent 
that Davidson, Australia’s malade imaginaire, 
could make the good-length ball lift chest-high. 
Had an old man called Lindwall, who the previ- 
ous day had demonstrated his exquisite control 
of late swing in the Authors’ annual match 
against the National Book League, been in opera- 
tion at the other end England would have been 
hard pressed to score 100. As it was, Misson and 
McKenzie revealed their unawareness of WG’s 
idvice to their tribe —‘Bowl straight’—and Eng- 
land jogged comfortably along until Dexter 
ybliged with a perfect little chip to short leg. A 


lunch score of 87 for 3 looked bad and might, 
had not Australia missed three catches, have been 
worse. Now the sun came out and The Queen 


arrived, a Test match at Lord’s was duly acco- 
laded and I marvelled at the batting strength of 


the press box which went something like: Hut- 


ton. Fingleton, Worrell, Compton, Hassett, 
Miler. Their literary styles, it turned out, ranged 
between the Financial Times and James Hadley 
Chase 


Outside the pavilion the wearer of an OE tie 
closed Nicolson on Diplomacy and sought refuge 
in Peter Simple; Mr. Jimmy Hill wore a red car- 
nation and looked as though he might be contem- 
plating action on behalf of those spectators who 
were banned from listening to their radios. This 
new MCC edict was apparently in deference to 
the wishes of members who wished to sleep with- 
out being wakened by Mr. Arlott’s commentary. 
After Her Majesty had shaken hands with the 
players—if she met the great W. H. Ponsford in 
the Long Room I trust he was tactful enough not 
to remind her of how her grandfather once 
arrived at a crucial moment, broke his concentra- 
tion and occasioned the irreverent scorebook 
entry: Ponsford, c Hammond b George V 81 





the game continued. England’s batsmen con- 
tinued to get out as the Royal Standard hung 
lazily over their dressing room, and it said much 
for The Queen’s devotion to duty that she re- 
mained for two hours before leaving to entertain 
Dr. Billy Graham to tea. If a Royal diary is kept: 
‘We would never dream of allowing our dear 
horses to race on a ploughed field... .’ 

Friday, June 23, will for ever linger in 
memories of those 32,000 who packed Lord's. 
The sun shone—the temperature at 12 GMT ex- 
ceeded that in Calcutta—Statham bowled mag- 
nificently and Australia lost four wickets for 88. 
But a tall, pale-faced cove from Melbourne, 
Lawry, played one of the greatest of all Test in- 
nings. Hobbs or Trumper might have been more 
commanding, Hammond or Bradman more ruth- 
less and Kippax more stylish, but these qualities 
go for little on a pitch where a fast bowler can 
make the ball move about as a Bedser might on 
the sands at Margate. Lawry watched Harvey 
and O'Neill go, and knew that he alone stood 
between Australia and disaster. If he was en- 
dowed with luck—as if Dame Margot were called 
upon to dance on a loose-fitting carpet—he did 
what only the most illustrious of fighters do in 
adversity, he forgot the ball which had just beaten 
him and concentrated on the next. As the day 
wore on he seemed as eternal as Mrs. Christie's 
Mousetrap advertised on the back of the score- 
card; he even caused one patriot with a bottle 
marked ‘Haig’ to take his refreshment undiluted 
When he finally succumbed after a vigil of more 
than six hours the ground rose to him. ‘The 
Australian is ever a great fighter,” wrote Cardus, 
‘whether in battle for England or at cricket 
against her.” 

Saturday began as comedy and developed into 
a most sordid domestic drama. Australia pros- 
pered until nearly one o'clock, with Mackay 
giving the strike to the number eleven Misson 
As Misson has opened for New South Wales his 
immaculate defence should not perhaps have sur- 
prised me. Indeed, I suspected that Misson might 
well have gone on to score a century had not 
Mackay miscued and loped off with the air of 
one who has been betrayed by some stage hand 
Opening a trapdoor beneath him. 

England’s second innings spread depression 
over NW8, and concentrated it around a door 
marked ‘Gentlemen’ where, at 3.25 p.m., 127 
males were queuing. Cowdrey played the worst 
stroke of his career, a real collector's piece; 
Pullar flashed as one who is racing the clock; 


the 
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Dexter tried a hook only to see the ball bounce 
off his person on to the stumps. Even 50, it was 
a Perambulators’ stroke and not one which the 
greatest of all number threes would have risked 
with his side still 70 in arrears and with two and 
a half days left for play. As the crowd dispersed, 
a military type took comfort from a notice which 
read that on July 10 Royal Artillery are playing 
Royal Engineers. "Good chaps, those Engineers.’ 
Pause, and then. ‘So are the Artillery.” 

But c Monday when Statham and 
Trueman, the artillery of England, struck back. 
My notes read incoherently: McKenzte leads 
Australians in, five for thirty-seven, Miller in 
embryo; Grout’s eighth catch of game, prehen- 


sile as Tallon; enemy jubilant, only sixty-nine to 


masider 


win Brimstone atmosphere, take aspirin, 
Statham and Trueman rampant. McDonald 
wonderfully caught by Illingworth, fifteen for 
one; Lawry out, fifteen for two; O'Neill's off 


stump disappears (see Barrie: “One in his first 
innings, not so successful in his second’), Harvey 


touches outswinger, for four. Lock’s 


nineteen 


fantastic effort to catch Burge; shrieks; lunch, 
appetite ruined. Game resumed, silence as True- 
man runs up. West Country voice: ‘Wait till 
Aussies get io Taunton, Somerset'll fox ‘em,’ 
Simpson out at filty-eight. Burge faces Statham, 
prodigtous hook ext ball rears up at face, 
pulled to boundary (think of Marciano counter- 
ing uppercut with right hook), Australia home 


ee 
by five wickets 


Ground clears, MCC send out team of Emett- 


like men with theodolites. Verdict: not only is 
there a ridge at the end, but also at 
the pavilion end. RIP 


 ANGOLA’S 
DESPERATE — 
NEED 


100,000 Refugees plead for FOOD, 
MEDICINES and PROTECTION. With- 
in hours your gift will be on its 


nursery 





way, without any deduction, to 
the League of Red Cross Societies, 
Geneva. 


Mark your gift ‘ANGOLA’ and 
send quickly to: | 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
| WAR ON WANT 
| Campaign Against World Poverty, 
| London, W.5 
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Since Jim and Mary were here last, the transmission towers have appeared. Why 

WHY couldn't they put them somewhere else? f This couple will soon be back in 

; town — switching on the light, the kettle, the oven. She'll do some ironing; he'll 

COU LDN T use his power drill; they will both watch T.V. The current they use may reach 


THEY PUT THEM them along the power line they dislike. it There were several possible paths 


for these towers. One wasn't just plotted on the map. Men stood here to judge 
SOMEWH ERE the effect, to balance the needs of power with the natural lie of the land... men 


ELSE ? of the Central Electricity Generating Board, who, by Act of Parliament, are charged 
with a double duty: to provide an efficient and economical electricity supply and 
preserve as far as possible visual amenity. 


The people who make your power in 234 stations and 
distribute it through the 6,677 miles of the National Grid. 





Write for a copy of “Preserving Amenities" to the Central Electricity Generating Board, Winsley Street, London W1 
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The Roots of Crime Michael Astor, H. §. Morris 


The Other Exodus 

Walid Khalidi, David Cairns, Erskine B. Childers 
Not Good Enough H. P.J. Hannine 
Can We Afford Macmillan? Desmond Donnelly, MP 





THE ROOTS OF CRIME 

Sir,—-Your article ‘The Roots of Crime’ raises the 
matter of long-term prison sentences and questions 
whether they act as a deterrent to crime. It quotes 
the case of Arthur Jones, who has been sentenced 
to life imprisonment to run consecutively with an 
earlier sentence of fourteen years passed on him in 
the same court. Arthur Jones's criminal record makes 
it reasonably plain that he is a man who, given the 
ypportunity, cannot prevent himself at certain 
seasons in his life committing rape and, in a certain 
mood, rape with murder. His age, and the pattern of 
his record, indicate that it is extremely unlikely that 
he could ever become a ‘safe’ member of society. 
It his long prison sentence will not deter other poten- 
tial rapists—and I share your view that it will not, 
in this sense, act as a deterrent—it will at least deter 
Arthur Jones from raping any more children, at 
Jeast in this life. 

Although the punitive aspects of imprisonment 
are largely negative, in the sense that they do little 
if anything to improve the ethics of a society, life 
imprisonment, in certain cases, at least fulfils one 
function of the law. It affords society protection 
igainst some of its more dangerous members. This 
is 4 function which the law must never abrogate 
Yours faithfully, MICHAEL ASTOR 
! Swan Walk, London, SW3 

* 

Sik,-The first paragraph of your article on ‘The 
Roots of Crime’ in last week's issue of the Spectator 
conceals what I fear could be a very dangerous doc- 
trine. It is probably still worth insisting that in 
England the legislature, the judiciary and the execu- 
tive are of equal importance in the Constitution, and 
however much one may disapprove of the social 
ittitudes of individuals who are at present judges of 
the High Court, they are in the last resort our defence 
igainst the Legislature, the Executive and against 
pintions, however enlightened, that have as yet to 
gain widespread acceptance. One has only to con- 
sider the situation in South Africa today to see the 
point.—Yours faithfully, H. S. MORRIS 
18 Hilleate Place,W8 


[The point we were making in our editorial was 
that at present, criminals are released from gaol 
even if everybody concerned realises that they are 
going to resume a life of crime. If, instead of award- 
ing specific punishments, the courts were to allow 
discretion to a specialist board to decide what should 
be done with offenders. there would be no need to 
award long sentences to protect the public because 
the board would give that protection; it would 
ensure that men who had shown themselves unfit 
for freedom would not be permitted to return to 
society so long as they remained a danger to it. 
For some, we said, ‘treatment may be tough; for 
thers prolonged’; we can see no reason why if the 
mentally ill can be detained indefinitely, the same 
principle should not also apply to the incorrigible 
criminal. 

Nobody disputes that the judiciary might in the 
last resort be our defence against the other estates, 
but have we reached the last resort? Was Blake's 
crime really all that much more serious than say 
Fuchs’s? And, even if it was, is a forty-iwo-year sen- 
tence the most effective deterrent?— Editor. Spec- 
tator.] 


THE OTHER EXODUS 

Sir,—The article ‘The Arab Refugees’ by Leo Kohn 
published in the Spectator on June 16 contains excel- 
lent examples of certain standard techniques of 
Zionist propaganda: 

(a) The isolation of events from their chron- 
ological sequence: Kohn refers to ‘the innumerable 
atrocities committed against the Jews such as the 
wholesale massacre of Jewish employees by their 
fellow workers in the Haifa Refineries.’ The chron- 
ological context of this incident is described by 
Major R. D. Wilson in Cordon and Search (p. 157): 
‘It started when IZL. gangsters threw two bombs from 
a passing car among a large group of Arab employees 
waiting for transport outside the refinery. This act 
resulted in six Arabs be.ng killed and forty wounded, 
many of them seriously. The casualties were im- 
mediately taken into the refinery First Aid Post on 
the way to which they were seen and questioned by 
their compatriots. The reaction of the latter was 
instantaneous. All subsequent casualties were 
suffered by Jews of whom forty-one were killed and 
forty-eight injured. . In spite of the fact that this 
massacre was the direct outcome of the initial attack 
by the IZL . the Haganah felt itself obliged to 
carry out a reprisal. The following night the Arab 
village of Balad es Sheik ... was attacked : 
They succeeded in killing fourteen Arabs of whom 
ten were women and children. 

(b) The multi-purpose half-truth: Kohn writes: 
‘More than 220,000 Arabs live today in the State of 
Israel. Not a single Jew survived in any part of 
Palestine that fell under Arab sway.’ 

The fact is that the 220,000 Arabs in Israel today 
are the ‘balance’ of some 800,000 Arabs who in- 
habited the same areas before their expulsion by the 
Zionists in 1948. To argue (as Kohn seems to be 
doing by implication) that this balance in itself proves 
the humane treatment of the Arabs by the Ziontsts 
is logically analogous to arguing that the survival of 
a certain number of Jews in Europe is evidence of 
the humane treatment of Jews by the Nazis. At the 
same time to state that ‘not a single Jew has survived 
etc.” is to suggest that many Jews (just how many ts 
left to the reader's imagination), would today be alive 
in Jordan had they not been liquidated when they fell 
‘under Arab sway’ in 1948. The fact is that according 
to the UN partition decision the Jews who occupied 
less than 7 per cent. of a predominantly Arab country 
were to have 55 per cent. of Palestine with some 
500,000 Arabs and about 10,000 Jews falling within 
the proposed Jewish and Arab States respectively. In 
the course of the Zionist offensives, both before and 
after May 15 the Jews expanded over 77 per cent. of 
the country including most of the areas in which the 
10,000 Jews of the proposed Arab State lived. In all, 
less than 2,000 Jews fell under “Arab sway’ both with- 
in the borders of the Arab State and the Jerusalem 
enclave. These were (1) 1,300 civilians and 340 com- 
batants taken in the Old City of Jerusalem. The 
civilians were immediately handed over to Zionist 
authorities, and the combatants who were taken as 
prisoners of war were returned after the armistice 
(2) Some 350 combatants taken as prisoners of war 


from Gush Etzion and also 
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armistice. Arab Legion behaviour at the Jewish sur- 
render in the Old City is described by Dov Joseph, 
the Jewish Military Governor in Jerusalem, as 
follows: “The Arab Legion according to all our 
evidence behaved extremely well. Some of their 
officers were Arab, some British, but all of them 
treated the Jews correctly and even courteously.” To 
say aS Kohn does that, at Gush Etzion. the Arab 
Legion is guilty of ‘horrible treachery’ in ‘letting 
loose an Arab mob’ on the settlers is a shocking 
travesty of the truth. Jewish eye-witnesses themselves 
attest to the protection given them by the Arab 
Legion at the time. If what Kohn said had really 
happened very few of the 350 POWs of Gush Etzion 
would indeed be alive today 

(c) The scholarly 
dence in Arabic sources: Kohn mentions the memoirs 
of Nimr al Khatib tn support of his contention that 
the Arab leaders urged the Palestine Arabs to leave 
their country. In fact Khatib quotes the full text of 
the twelve communiqués issued by the Haifa 
National Committee (translated by me in Middle 
East Forum, December. 1960) in which the Arab 
inhabitants are expressly and repeatedly urged to 
hold firm and attend to business as usual. Khatib 
ilso gives much detailed evidence of Zionist atroci- 
ties to compel Arabs to leave their villages including 
the pouring of paraflin and then the setting on fire 
of Arab captives in the village of Tireh and the 
methodical shooting and burial in a communal grave 
»f some forty young men in Tantura village.—Yours 
faithfully, 


reference to non-extstent evi- 


WALID KHALIDI 

Research Associate, 

Program in Near Eastern Studies 
Princeton University, Princeton 


New Jersey 
* 


Six, —Erskine Childers has destroyed one myth. only 
to substitute another. There was no Arab ‘policy’ of 
but neither was there a Jewtsh ‘policy’ 
more than there was a single 


evacuation 
of expulston-—any 
“Exodus.” 

The situation was far more complex and contra- 
dictory than Childers, knowing no Hebrew or Arabic 
and taking his main material from the propaganda 
of both sides, imagines. Like a detective in a 
whodunit he pins the crime on the party with the 
most motive tor it- the Jews; but although he accuses 
the late Dr. Kohn of failing to produce evidence, the 
only evidence of a deliberate Zionist plan that he 
himsell can provide is (a) an Israeli statement, six 
months after the beginning of the exodus and in the 
middie of a ‘war of extermination’ on five fronts, 
thar tsracl could not take back the refugees, and (/) 
1 fragment. quoted out of context, from a statement 
by Ben-Gurion made some time afterwards; and here, 
even it the context were right. what politician would 
not later clam that he planned and foresaw an event 
which worked out so advantageously to his own 
side? Maybe this tells us something about the 
attitude of Ben-Gurion to the plight of the wretched 
refugees, but it tells us nothing about what hap 
pened in 1947-48 

This had neo coherent pattern, but was a tangle 
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Where 
women are “ 
women 


SUPPOSE we all try to imagine what our 

favourite writers are like. The other week 
The Observer gave us a postage-stamp size 
portrait of Miss Katharine Whitehorn. The 
photographer was poised slightly above her 
head. It looked like a well-groomed chrysan- 
themum, though I can’t see any resemblance 
between that rather farouche flower and the 
clear-headed, intensely practical wit that flows 
weekly from Miss Whitehorn’s pen as Fashion 
Editor. If I were a buyer in a big store I daresay 
I'd be terrified of her criticism—if I weren’t 
busying myself with taking her advice and 
rushing off to put it into action. 

An example of the cool Whitehorn technique 
came recently when she put the ordinary clear- 
headed women’s point of view about the mad 
rush every season to ‘promote’ a fashion colour. 
“What she is interested in promoting, after all, 
is herself.”’ Razzle-dazzle wilts before this steely 
glint of truth. 


HARO 


... and men are glad of it 

The whole of the women’s section of The 
Observer is rather out-of-the-ordinary, though. 
Probably more men read it than any other 
women’s pages, for a start. And where else 
would you find a series blatantly called 
**Miserable Married Women’’? Or a quiet little 
article called ‘“‘Teens and Sex” to which many 
other papers would have given the full ballyhoo. 
Anyone accustomed to burrowing into snug, 
smug women’s sections is likely to be shaken 
into doing a bit of thinking. 

I can imagine one of those old-fashioned 
advertisements, headed, “I used to suffer from 
Sunday Morning Torpor—then I discovered 
The Observer. ..’’. It’s not only the wit and the 
good writing and the stimulus—there’s a special 
sort of Aumanity that has something to do with 
it. It shows in the photographs The Observer 
publishes. They make most other news photo- 
graphs look as though models were used. 

And then I think of Jennings, and Feiffer, 
and Haro, and Whitehorn, and Gardner, | 
realise that there are more things in The 
Observer to make me laugh, and think, than 
practically anywhere else I can recall. Roll on 
Sunday! J.B.L. 














endless variation depending on the conflicting re- 
sponses of Arab leaders and of local Haganah com- 
manders, some of whom encouraged an exodus and 
waged psychological warfare to this end, others of 
whom opposed it (for instance, as late as July, 1948, 
Dayan’s shock tactics for persuading the inhabitants 
of Lydda to leave and not return were counter- 
manded by his superior officer Sadeh). 

In many places the precipitate departure of the 
Arab population took the Jews by surprise and even 
scared them. Already by March some 20,000 Arab 
inhabitants of Jaffa had fled not because they were 
ordered to either by Jews or Arabs but simply 
because they panicked on seeing that the leaders 
of their community, a few rich families with 
villas and bank accounts in Beirut, had left 
(with the intention, in fact, of returning when the 
fighting was over). Or take the situation in Haifa. 
Childers cites the ‘gentle mayor, Shabetai Levi, with 
tears streaming down his face, imploring the city’s 
Arabs to stay,’ as if it were a case of the one just 
man, whereas it was the official view of the Socialist 
Zionist town council that the Arab inhabitants 
should be induced to stay. In the Carmel village of 
Zichron Jacob the same course was taken, for 
colonialist reasons: Arab labour was necessary to the 
local Jewish economy. And so on. It was a situation 
for which no one was prepared, no ready formu- 
lated policy existed, and response was local, con- 
flicting, uncoordinated. Events were moving too fast 
for policy. Perhaps the Zionist leaders were naively 
unimaginative in failing to foresee the situation. 
Certainly, when they saw what was happening, 
many not unnaturally hailed it as an immense ad- 
vantage to themselves, and actively encouraged the 
exodus. By the Second Truce it had become official 
policy. But that they planned it, worked for it, or 
that the idea even entered their heads—this is a 
wild invention which Childers has not begun to 
substantiate. 

Despite the Arab Governments’ refusal to discuss a 
general settlement, Israel has a responsibility—and 
many Israelis feel this as strongly as Childers—for 
taking a positive initiative towards resettling refugees; 
but it should do so on grounds of humanity and 
international law, and not for the pseudo-historical 
reasons concocted in ‘The Other Exodus.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

DAVID CAIRNS 
1 Gleb Place, SW3 

* 

Sir,—Under challenge, Jon Kimche has now shifted 
ground so breathtakingly that I have quite lost his 
‘mountain of evidence that the initiative for the Arab 
exodus came from the Arab side.’ He now writes 
that he ‘never said there were’ Arab broadcasts 
ordering evacuation. Why, then, the 130 words of his 
earlier letter questioning the completeness of the 
BBC monitor records—which he carefully depicted 
as only not showing such orders, not as also showing 
repeated Arab broadcasts against evacuation? Mr. 
Kimche is still going on about the supposed incom- 
pleteness of the BBC (and I suppose the separate 
yet wholly corroborative CIA?) monitoring. But I 
will save precious space because, praise be, Mr. 
Kimche fas now conceded the whole broadcasts 
issue. 

And under direct challenge, Mr. Kimche is silent 
about his previous fantasy of the telephones and 
messengers verbally ordering 650,000 Arabs to 
leave! In fact in his latest letter Mr. Kimche drops 
all suggestion that the Arabs left under Arab orders. 
This, from a leading Zionist publicist in the West, at 
a time when Mr. Ben-Gurion is repeating (May 16) 
the myth, is really quite something. 

Mr. Kimche has also exploded Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
latest denial that ‘a single Arab resident was expelled’ 
since Israel’s establishment. For Mr. Kimche now 
admits that ‘later’—clearly, after Israel’s creation on 
May 15, 1948—the Israelis ‘ “encouraged” and in 
some cases forced the Arabs to leave.’ 

I do not quite grasp the distinction, and nor, 
apparently, does Mr. Kimche, since he himself put 
‘encouraged’ in quotes. But I will state what he felt 
hesitant to say. Those civilians not already fleeing 
out of the panic long incited by the Zionists were 
‘encouraged’ to leave by the advancing Israeli 
troops indiscriminately shooting up their homes and 
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families (cf. Mr. Kimche himself on Dayan enter} 
Lydda and Ramle); and by loudspeaker vans. If any 
Arabs were still left when the Israelis fully took , 
town or district, these were then ‘forced’ to leave at 
bayonet-point, first being ‘stripped of all  thej, 
belongings’ (cf. Economist, etc.). That is what hap. 
pened. Mr. Kimche attributes partial ‘responsibility 
for this phase of the exodus to the ‘invading Arah 
armies.’ They did not succeed in preventing this mas 
expulsion; so that makes them ‘responsible’ for it, 
according to Mr. Kimche! 

Where, then, has Mr. Kimche’s ‘mountain’ gone? 
Having admitted Israeli expulsion after May 15, he 
for some strange reason seeks to absolve the Zionists 
from any responsibility for the exodus phase before 
May 15. Here, we are back with the familiar Zionist 
story of the Arabs being demoralised by bad leaders 
and the initial exit of the well-to-do. Of course there 
was demoralisation. But did that make these first 
300,000 Arabs flee? Mr. Kimche’s method of sug. 
gesting it did makes me gasp. He writes that these 
pre-May 15 Arabs ‘left in the main from towns and 
districts where the Jews exercised no control. 


No control? It was against precisely these Arab 
centres that Zionist troops, beginning in April, 
launched their all-out military attacks designed 


(Ben-Gurion) to ‘make the State larger and Jewish’ 
On April 10 Deir Yassin’s Arabs were butchered; 
April 20, Tiberias was attacked; Haifa on April 22; 
Jaffa on April 26; Acre, Safed and the rest before 
May 15. It was in precisely these Arab centres that 
official and unofficial Zionist troops began their 
‘orgy of looting and wanton destruction’ (Mr. Kimche 
himself); and that the whole Zionist campaign of 
deliberate terrorisation by radio, loudspeaker vans, 
and atrocity reached its peak. And Mr. Kimche 
would have us believe that these Arabs were not 
under Zionist ‘control’; that without Zionist ‘encour- 
agement, leave alone ‘force, they left, all 300,000 
of them, simply through demoralisation, Arab- and 
British-caused demoralisation. Is there no limit to 
Zionist rewriting of history? 

The rest of Mr. Kimche’s latest letter is the usual 
minefield. ‘Many of these Arabs were Palestine 
Government civil servants . . . advised to leave the 
country, he writes. How many, Mr. Kimche? We 
are dealing with the fate of 650,000 people. And 
why, since the well-to-do minority’s departure began 
in January, was it that the great mass only left in 
April—the month of Deir Yassin and the major 
Zionist offensive? And on and on and on... 

And at the end having, in the midst of all this, 
made his enormous admission of Zionist mass expul- 
sion of Arabs, Mr. Kimche dares to suggest that 
these same Arabs have had ‘enough of words about 
the past. —Yours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


Sir,—Your correspondent Kenneth J. Robinson does 
not seem to have much idea what the Blackheath 
inquiry has been about. It would take up too much 
of your space to explain the arguments against the 
Minister’s decision. But I would just point out that 
those who think it was a bad decision include several 
hundred residents, the inspector at the inquiry, the 
local council, the MP for Greenwich, Mr. Richard 
Marsh, and both the Tory and the Labour candidates 
at this week’s local by-election. By simply ignoring 
this body of opinion Mr. Robinson weakens the 
Spectator’s reputation for well-informed comment.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. P. J. 
18 Montpelier Row, Blackheath, SE3 


HANNING 


CAN WE AFFORD MACMILLAN? 
Sir,—I am obliged to Mr, Julian Critchley, MP, for 
his reference to my article, ‘It could well have been 
written by a Conservative MP. . . .. There could be 
no more devastating condemnation of the Prime 
Minister; not even the revealing little letter that 
appeared in your columns last week from the Prime 
Minister’s Parliamentary Private Secretary—who 
failed to declare his interest in a moment of bashful- 
ness.—Y ours faithfully, 

DESMOND DONNELLY 
House of Commons, SWI 
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Cinema 





No Offence 


By ISABEL 


the Streets. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Wild in the 
Country. (Carlton.) 
THe British sociological 
film, which first ap- 
peared as we now know 
it early in the war and 
then seemed amazingly 
fresh, bright and pointed, 


Flame ina 





is now firmly—in fact 
immovably estab- 
lished: recipe  plain-to- 


stodgy, final taste perfectly predictable; progres- 
sive but ‘sensible,’ and all points of view given 
an airing. First and foremost, it has a Problem 
(intolerance, colour, crime), and the people are 
there to illustrate it. Then you can expect good, 
plain acting, with energy and conviction down to 
the smallest parts (the sort of ‘character’ acting 
the French once seemed to monopolise); plain, 
‘tough’ direction that isn’t really going to offend 
Aunt Edna, a plain ‘tough’ script that ditto, and 
a lower-middle-class background. The family will 
live in a mean, small street and the interiors will 
all look carefully right, halfheartedly comic relief 
being provided by the older members, who sit in 
corners smoking enigmatically. It is advertised as 
searing, thought-provoking, blisteringly out- 
spoken; but its impact is mild. Other nations are 
often impressed by it, and articles in its wake 
ippear in Montevideo or Mauritius on teddy 
boys, Notting Hill or the incidence of shoplifting 
in East Anglia. At its best, it is The Angry 
Silence 

Roy Baker’s Flame in the Streets (A’ certifi- 
cate), from Ted Willis’s play Hot Summer Night, 
runs so true to type that you can tell from the 
word go what will happen. The lifelong progres- 
trade unionist (John Mills), passionately 
opposed to all forms of prejudice and in particu- 
lar to colour prejudice, makes a rousing speech 
and wins an important victory for his views in 
the union, only to hear that his daughter (Sylvia 
Sims) wants to marry a Jamaican. What hap- 
pens? Eyes harden, jaws stiffen, hands clench, 
a hectoring, near-apoplectic tone comes into his 
voice; he interviews the coloured boy with the 
anpalled, incredulous, highhanded manner of an 
Anti-Violence League supporter faced with the 
prospect of an Aldermaston son-in-law, and with- 
out apparently the smallest twinges of a sense of 
guilt, hypocrisy or even irony. Of course prin- 
ciples and practice can be miles apart; and he 
keeps insisting that it is not colour prejudice that 
moves him but a fear for his daughter’s future. 
Still, the degree of outrage he feels seems in- 
credible in a man of his views, and to me makes 
the whole film nonsense. His neglected wife, with 
dreams of a bathroom and the social status it 
implies (played by Brenda de Banzie in her best 
Edith Evans manner—outrageous but not 
implausible), is perfectly credible in her shock 
and prurient horror. But a man steeped in the 
jargon (if nothing else) of tolerance could hardly 


sive 


QUIGLY 


find himself appalled without quest‘oning, at 
least, why and how he should be 

The action takes place on Guy Fawkes night, 
against a background of rockets and incipient 
riot. The background will be familiar to every- 
one, if not from life at least from documentary 
views of it. Victorian terrace streets (paint and 
tidy them and you have Chelsea), tenements 
bursting with coloured tenants, a sleazy canal. 
beautiful in the late-afternoon mist, shopping 
streets that are a cross between slum and suburb, 
the menacing look of motor-bikes, crash-helmets, 
expressions, hunched shoulders. With the 
obvious visual comparison between the outward 
and inward flames and fireworks Roy Baker does 
well. And the moments before the street fight 
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breaks (white louts over there, restless and notice- 
ably pale in the darkness; the black opposi- 
tion gathering, scarcely visible and very still) 
have the right quiet, thick sense of danger. In 
fact it has a good deal to recommend it— 
seriousness, spirit, an observant eye: if only it 
wasn't just like its predecessors, so painstakingly 
explicit, so flatfooted. One longs for something 
like the silent eloquence of the moment in 
Shadows when the girl's lover meets her brother, 
who is black 

There seems a b'g effort, in Weld the 
(director: Philip Dunne; ‘A’ certifi- 
cate), to get away from the old image of Elvis 
Presley as a sexy bombshell a-quiver with passion 
every moment of his life, and to turn him instead 
into something of a poor man’s Brando. Here 
he’s a rural genius, as fey. farouche, mumbly, soli- 
tary, untouched, etc. etc.. as you could wish; and 
although the film is certain to rank among the 
year’s ten silliest, there is something touching and 
convincing (as always) about Hope Lange, who 
surprisingly has got mixed up in it 


wm 
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Not Single Spies 


By BAMBER 


Hamlet. (Strand.) 
THe Shakespearians are 
courting us in couples 
this year. By the end of 
the season we shall have 
had two _ productions 
apiece of Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Juliet, As 
You Like It and Hamilet 
The double dally in the 
Forest of Arden may 
prove a strain, but the 
two Hamilets have turned 
out to be neatly complementary; Frank Hauser’s 
and Jeremy Brett's at the Strand (visiting Lon- 
don from the Oxford Playhouse) is the ideal 
antidote to Peter Wood's and Ian Bannen’s at 
Stratford. Wood's imagination was working free- 
lance. There were numerous clever touches in 
his production; all of them seemed glaringly new, 
and most of them wrong. Frank Hauser’s 
imagination is no less energetic, but it ts em- 
ployed by the play. Each of his new touches sits 
so neatly in its context that one feels that, from 
Burbage to Brett, it must always have been so 
In the ‘nunnery’ scene Jeremy Brett takes 
Ophelia’s book, looks at the title, laughs, and 
flicks through the pages. He finds what he is look- 
ing for and reads: “The power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is to a 
bawd, than the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness.’ He hands her back the 
book saying, “This was sometime a paradox, but 
now the time gives it proof.’ This is certainly not, 
in fact, the way Burbage would have played it 
(or so the printed grammar of the speech sug- 
gests), but it exploits admirably the somewhat 
literary nature of the paradox, and Brett makes 
it seem natural and fresh. Later, when Hamlet is 
instructing the players, he says: ‘Let them that 
play your clowns. . . .. He looks round the com- 





GASCOIGNE 


pany and a clown jumps up, grinning and eager. 
Brett sternly completes his sentence speak 
no more than ts set down for them.’ In the grave- 
yard scene he holds Yorick’s skull beside his face 
so that it stares, like him, at the audience 

There more such touches. There is 
nothing sensational about them; some of 
are not even particularly noticeable, unless you 


are many 
them 


are among the 50 per cent. of English graduates 
who have ‘done’ Hamlet for every exam from 
GCE to Finals. They are merely part of an 
intelligent director's craft, by which he turns a 
written text into a dramatic performance—which, 
the twentieth-century cult of the director not- 
withstanding, is surely what a director's job is. [ 
would even include in this category of good 


craftsmanship one touch of Hauser’s which has 
been criticised. Ophelia takes and cradles in her 
arms the sword with which has just 
threatened Claudius. The action is neither more 
nor less mad than her words: and through the 
reactions of the others, as they cautiously try to 
take the dangerous weapon from her, the impres- 
sion of her madness is intensified. 

Jeremy Brett's Hamlet as intelligent and 
straightforward the production. He plays 
those qualities which a modern reader finds in 
Hamlet—his probing student intelligence, his 
taste for gloom, his bouts of ineftectual self- 
criticism, his exhibitionism, his talent for sudden 
and unexpected bursts of affection, and, above 


Laertes 


is 


as 


all, his exuberance. If the typical nineteenth- 
century Hamlet was a pale romantic, the 
twentieth-century is a manic depressive, plunging 
from his hectic baiting of the court to the dejec- 


tion of the soliloquies and then soaring back 
again. (This interpretation solves at least one of 
the oddities of the text—in the brief space be- 
tween the excitement of planning the play and 
the excitement of showing it, Hamlet lapses. into 
the gloom of ‘To be or not to be.’) Jeremy Brett 
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catches perfectly this creature. Where greater 
actors have given us their Hamlet, Brett presents 
ours. Others of the cast are good in_ the 
same unostentatious manner. Robert Eddison’s 
Polonius is a ‘tedious old fool’ but no caricature; 
he cares for Ophelia, even if he cares almost as 
much for syntax. 

The sets and costumes are colourless, and the 
whole production assumes, rather than demands, 
our attention. In three and a half hours—there 
are fewer cuts than usual—-mine sometimes 
wandered. Hamict is a play which cries out for 
severe cutting. Much of it is topical Hauser 
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Two Types 


By CLIVE 


ballet 
dancers, 
ballet critics, in 
London and Leningrad 
have just completed a 
fascinating week of think- 
ing, re-thinking and 
double thinking. . With 
the Roval Ballet in Len- 
ingrad and the Kirov 
Ballet at Covent Garden, 
both dancing the Petipa/ 
Tchaikovsky masterpiece 
Ihe Sleeping Beauty before the raised eyebrows 
of surprised audiences, the head-on collision’ be- 
iween Soviet and Western ballet has at last hap- 


BALLETGOERS, 
ballet 


lovers, 
even 





pened 

There have been East-West skirmishes before 
(the Bolshoi Ballet in London, Paris and New 
York. the Paris Ballet and American Ballet 


Theatre in Moscow), but direct comparison has 
always been avoided because the visiting com- 
panies Were never truly comparable. Now the 
day of reckoning is upon us, and the score-cards 
are being added up. These two companies both 
arose, the Leningrad directly, the British indir- 
ectly, from the old Imperial Russian Ballet of 
the Maryinsky (now Kirov) Theatre; and here 
they are, each dancing the Maryinsky’s greatest 
work on an away ground. It may be the only 
result will be a stalemate, each going its own way 
blissfully convinced of its superiority. Yet what- 
ever must be taken into 
account, this Sleeping Beauty provides a chance 
to compare and contrast which all the whitewash 
in the world cannot obscure. 

The Sleeping Beauty was first produced in 
St. Petersburg in 1890, and it remained in the 
repertory until the 1917 revolution. At the begin- 
ning of the century it was notated in a system, 
now superseded, devised by the Russian dancer 
Stepanoff. Soon after the Revolution one of the 
Maryinsky régisseurs, Nicholas Sergueeff, fled to 
the West, bringing with him the choreographic 
scripts of some twenty ballets. (It is said that he 
took these invaluable Stepanoff scripts from the 
safe of the Director of the Maryinsky Theatre. 
On his death, Sergueeff bequeathed them to his 
favourite pupil, Mona Inglesby, in whose posses- 
sion they now are.) Among this Fafner’s hoard 
was The Sleeping Beauty, and Sergueeff repro- 
duced the ballet for Diaghilev in 1921, for the 


other considerations 


leaves in the attack on the ‘little eyases,’ a rival 
company of children, which must have drawn 
cheers from the fans at the Globe, but which can 
have only pedantic interest today—and much of 
it is written very uneconomically. Shakespeare 
blandly repeats some of his effects. Hamlet’s 
reaction to Fortinbras’s war ‘for an eggshell’ is 
little different from his guilt at the First Player's 
emotion over Hecuba; and Alexander's dust 
being used for a bung echoes precisely the pro- 
gress of a king through the guts of a beggar. But 
two hundred and ten minutes is a fair price to 
pay for Frank Hauser’s respect for his text. 


of Beauty 


BARNES 


Royal Ballet in 1939 and for Mona Inglesby’s 
International Ballet in 1948. It is the second of 
these productions that survives; and while it 
shows many discrepancies in the form of addi- 
tions and revisions by Ashton and De Valois, 
it is unquestionably the most authentic version of 
the ballet extant. 

In Russia, after the Revolution, Soviet ballet 
masters made wholesale ‘improvements’ in the 
Imperial classics; and, with all respect, they 
sound as if they must have been terrible. About 
ten years ago the Soviet ballet authorities seem 


to have reversed this policy, and men like 
Konstantin Sergeyev (no relation of our 
Sergueetf) began to restore the Maryinsky 


originals. In 1952 he produced the present Kirov 
version of The Sleeping Beauty, and by consult- 
ing old dancers he was able to reconstruct much 
of the original Petipa choreography. Indeed, in 
three or four places he has: recovered passages 
that we in Britain have by now, perhaps unwisely, 
jettisoned. But as a whole the Kirov version is 
not, I fancy, nearly so pure as the Royal Ballet’s. 
When at a loss for the original, the Russians have 
inserted marvellously cunning passages in the 
Petipa style, almost indistinguishable but with 
the inevitable hollowness of pastiche. The facts 
here would be disputed by the Russians, but | 
believe them to be accurate 

The irony is that while we have the true-blue 
choreography for The Sleeping Beauty, the 
Kirov have everything else—the 
dancers, the style and, linked with the style, the 
production. In Britain we tend to take a dramatic 
view of Tchaikovsky's score. The Kirov, perhaps 
unexpectedly, take a lyrical view. The music is 
usually slower and sweeter, while the dancing is 
more reserved and strictly classical. The principal 
roles are less consciously characterised than in 
our production, and there is less attempt at showy 
brilliance. The general standard of dancing in the 
Kirov production is all but incredible. These 
dancers are the product of a teaching system per- 
fected by Russia’s noblest teacher, the 
Agrippina Vaganova, and they are probably the 
finest classical stylists the ballet world has ever 
known. The whole company is quietly breath- 
taking, with a thoroughbred eclegance in its 
smallest detail. 

Nothing is more off-putting than to suggest 
that something is for connoisseurs, but the Kirov 
dancing is just that. This is caviar to the general, 


seems to 


late 
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who want a louder, more emphatically dramatic 
style. It is unfortunate that the Kirov has not 
shown us an_ individually great dancer—a 
Ulanova, Fonteyn or Chauviré—who might have 
summed up the whole style and presented it to 
the public in the gift-wrapping of a single per- 
sonality. Of the two ballerinas dancing Aurora, 
Irina Kolpakova and Zenia_ Ter-Stepanov, 
Kolpakova, with her chaste, light, clean-limbed 
delicacy, is measurably the better; but while she 
is, on one level, the finest Aurora I have ever 
seen, she is not the greatest. But Yuri Soloviev, 
the wonderfully poetic Bluebird in the first cast, 
is on the brink of greatness, and the audience 
responds directly to his ease and brilliance as his 
body curves and carves through the air like a 
haughty eagle. Sizova’s beautifully articulated 
Princess Florine (the other Florine, Moiseyeva, I 
disliked), the sweeping grandeur of Inna Zub- 
kovskaya’s Lilac Fairy, Semenov’s royally diffi- 
dent Prince Sokolov’s royally sardonic 
Princeling, the impeccable Fairies, 
Vikulov as the soldier-suitor, Chernishev as the 
aristocratic peasant king, the cohesive individ- 
uality of the ensemble—these are dancers of the 
St. Petersburg legend made flesh. 

The general production is more convincingly 
detailed than ours, more affectionate and know- 
ing in its period style, but the dramatic narrative 
has been unobtrusively pushed into the back- 
ground to clear the stage for the traffic of danc- 
ing. This is not our way—nor, for that matter, is 
it the Bolshoi’s: but I cannot help feeling that it is 
right. Is, then, the Kirov Ballet better than the 
Bolshoi? I dont know; is Mozart better than 
Beethoven? It will be easier to compare the com- 
panies after the Kirov has produced Giselle and 
Swan Lake, the two ballets in its London reper- 
that in their Bolshoi version. 
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Come to the Aussies 


By PETER FORSTER 


THE first axiom in view- 
ing cricket is that some- 
thing always happens the 
moment turn 
from the screen. To this 
it might be added that 
what you do see bears 
remarkably little —re- 


you awa) 


semblance to written reports read afterwards 
not to mention the ancient mystery of the weathe 
forecasts. On the first morning of the Test Match, 
the car radio informed me that weather in Lon- 
don was bright and dry at the very moment rain- 
drops began to spot my windscreen not a mile 
from Lord’s. Couldn't an announcer sometimes 
Jook out of the 
report? 

Cricket is part of the BBC's mystique as self- 


window before he reads _ his 


appointed, self-anointed representative of Our 
Way of Life, and cricket fans do well, for apart 
from the (not on ITV), a 
start-to-finish commentating marathon is carried 
through on that do-it-yourself part of the Third 
Programme which I sometimes think should be 
called Fretwork Three. 

Without fanfares, the whole emphasis in sports 
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commentaries has changed over the past year 
or two. The former a!!-purpose voices (no names, 
no obituaries), full of genial gas about what a 
lovely day it is here on the Downs or at Lord's 
or the Centre Court, have given way to the 
specialist in each single sport. In racing, for 
example, commentators like Peter O’Sullevan, 
with that drawl which seems to have been 
strained through a stirrup cup, and Peter Brom- 
ley, taut and exact, are clearly experts trained 
to cut the cackle and come to the ‘osses; whilst 
as for the other Aussies, it is a neat idea to put 
the sardonic Australian Jack Fingleton in the box 
alongside Housemaster Swanton. Sometimes the 
effect of so many specialists is to subject sport 
to such close analysis that the original, simple, 
games-playing basis gets obscured (spare me 
guft about sport being big business: it is, but 
surely it should be sport first?): but when alll is 
said, the level of sports presentation on radio and 
TV is remarkably high 

Summer schedules now start to wind into the 
backwater of repeats and revivals. TV Times 
(whose billing has become a laughing-stock: 
the Screenwriters’ Guild had a sardonic parody 
of a_certain jingle which goes, “There ain't no 
way to see Who’s Writing for [TV Cos it isn’t 
in the TV Times’) has a current double-page 
spread of supposedly new programmes: they in- 
clude Twenty Questions, Bonanza, Gun Law 
and Tel! the Truth, if you please, plus a new 
American serial. Nouveauté, que de crimes on 
commet dans ton nom! 


Among genuine novelties is a Sunday even- 
ing twenty-minute programme called Decisions 
of Our Time, a mixture of research, recrimina- 
tion and recounting of vital political acts. First 
is the dropping of the atom bombs on Japan; a 
two-shot survey began strikingly, political issues 
being interspersed with interviews with some of 
the men who dropped the bombs, a British 
POW in Nagasaki and scientists behind it all. 
From which emerged devastatingly the misgiv- 
ings, the sense on all sides (if we had warned 
the Japs, would they have moved our POWs 
to the designated area?), and above all the con- 
temporary atmosphere, conveyed by the bitter 
general at Guadalcanal who said that hesitant 
scientists could have had no relatives killed by 
the Japs, and the pilot who said that training 
reached the point where more than anything 
else everyone felt a dominant desire simply to 
explode the thing. John Freeman presides admir- 
ably; next Sunday tells of dealings with the 
Russians in this matter, and doubtless Mr. Free- 
man will take advantage of Charles Curran’s 
fascinating deductions of the other year which 
were published in the Spectator. 

If ITV’s new look is mainly bogus, even more 
depressing is the sameness of the BBC. You 
doubt that? You still believe the Corporation’s 
old line about worth-while serious programmes 
and being custodians of our everything? Well, 
last Saturday one network offered two pop-singer 
variety shows, three thriller serials, a serious play 
and a circus. The other offered two pop-singer 
variety shows, three thriller serials, one serious 
documentary, one light-music programme and 
the Greyhound Derby. One was ITV, the 
second BBC, but can you tell the difference? 


Opera 
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The Metropolitan Touch 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Amonc the exciting plans 
which Mr. Solti an- 
nounced the other day 
for the 1961-62 season at 
Covent Garden, none 
was more welcome than 
the proposed revival of 
Billy Budd. When asked 
at the press conference 
how many years it was 
since the opera had been 
performed there, = Sir 
David Webster answered, 
‘Five or six.’ In fact, Billy Budd was last seen in 
1951-52. It is an extraordinary commentary on 
the state of our musical culture that a composer 
of the distinction of Britten should have had to 
resort to the expedient of chamber opera for a 
handful of musicians in a glorified village hall in 
order to be sure that each new work was per- 
formed. I know there are artistic and personal as 
well as economic arguments: the invaluable 
discipline of writing for small forces, the acquir- 
ing of greater orchestral mastery, the stimulus of 
a community, Britten’s own stated preference for 
the local against the metropolitan, and so on. 
But home is where one starts from; a great artist 
is finally judged by what he creates in the world 
and for the world. The perfection of The Turn 
of the Screw and the unevenness of Gloriana 
notwithstanding, Britten’s stature as an opera 
composer surely rests on his metropolitan, not 
on his ‘local,’ achievements. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream has gained incomparably more 
than it has lost (I know a bank,’ with its mar- 
vellous spidery delicacy, all harps and moon- 
mesmerised strings, seems to me the only serious 
casualty in a large opera house) by being brought 
out into the wide world. 

Perhaps an amateur performance is not the 
occasion for sweeping generalisation. Perhaps 
chamber opera cannot fairly be assessed on the 
abysses of the libretto of Albert Herring. Cer- 
tainly a recent production of the work by the 
Royal Academy of Music (which reached a 
decent student standard in everything but the 
enunciation of English words) did nothing to 
Shake my opinion that Albert Herring is not, in 
any adult, civilised sense, an opera at all. That 
Britten is abundantly capable of writing first-rate 








‘You'll hear more of this, Hawkins,’ 


comic Opera was suggested at once in the open- 
ing bars of the Prologue of Peter Grimes; and 
the Dream has superbly fulfilled that promise 
For that matter, the score of Albert Herring 
itself is touched with gleams of frustrated comic 
genius. Unfortunately in Eric Crozier’s text that 
genius is chained to the parish pump. It is not 
the setting that is wrong but the attitude to it 
The provinces are all right for opera, provided 
you are not provincial about them. But here 
the coyly whimsical librettist stands not only 
outside his story but outside the very medium 
he has chosen to work in. Albert Herring could 
never have been devised in a serious tradition 
of comic opera which takes its conventions for 
granted. 

Mr. Crozier’s text starts, fatally, from the 
brilliant discovery that ‘opera is funny.” This is 
the moral of that dread moment (which is, how- 
ever, only the worst of many) when Albert, 
searching for a light in the darkness of his shop, 
sings with affecting melancholy the words, “Swan 
Vestas.” It is a classic example of the English 
school which has yet to discover that, surprising 
as it may seem, one of the conventions of opera 
happens to be that people sing. Even within its 
limitations the libretto is not especially well con- 
structed; more than once it does not know when 
to let well alone and bring a scene to an end: 
the beautiful close of the second act is spoiled 
by being drawn out to include Mrs. Herring’s 
return from the féte. Britten found the perfect 
librettist in the shape of Shakespeare brilliantly 
adapted by Peter Pears; but we are still waiting 
for a text that will tap the talent for satirical 
comedy of which the music of Albert Herring 
gives such tantalising glimpses. 

Myfanwy Piper’s libretto for The Turn of the 
Screw (enterprisingly put on by Oxford Univer- 
sity Opera Club a couple of weeks ago) is a 
much more professional piece of work, but the 
one obvious and serious flaw which was imme- 
diately diagnosed when the opera first appeared 
does not grow less serious with familiarity. This 
is the actualisation of the ghosts and the specify- 
ing, in astonishingly banal terms, of the nature 
of their appeal to Miles and Flora. If only Mrs. 
Piper had confined Peter Quint’s lines to the 
single word ‘Miles!’ (I shall never forget, during 
the broadcast of the premiére from Venice in 
1954, turning on the wireless at the precise 
moment of that cold, lost, insinuating, unearthly 
phrase.) The composer’s imagination would 
have been fully equal to the challenge. Instead, 
we have ‘the riderless horse,’ ‘the hero highway- 
man,’ ‘King Midas with gold in his hand,’ 
which reduces Henry James’s nameless, infinitely 
resonant horrors to the flat level of cops and 
robbers. And what a miscalculation is the scene 
between the two ghosts (‘you hear the terrible 
sound of the wild swan’s wings’ is only a little 
less bad than Mr. Ronald Duncan’s ‘In the forest 
of my dreams you have always been the tiger’ 
in The Rape of Lucretia), for all that it evoked 
from Britten images of tragic annihilation. 
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Aspect 


Productions 


Ltd 


awarded 


TWO FIRST PRIZES 


at the 


Vill 


Festival International 
du Film Publicitaire 


Cannes 


CINEMA AWARD 
FOR SENIOR SERVICE 
2 minute colour film “FIELD GUN"’ 


TELEVISION AWARD 
FOR TIMEX WATCHES 
(Series) 


Both Directed by JOHN SPENCER 


Aspect Productions Ltd 


The Studio 
16 Maida Vale, W.9 
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... the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 
which now incorporate the Eastern Branches of 

Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased from £130 million 

to £230 million. Similarly the number of offices 

now operating in countries overseas total 140, no fewer than 
100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking 
facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 


with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service is available 
at branches in the following territories: 





INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, EAST AFRICA, ADEN, SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
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‘I, The Poet...’ 


By BRIAN 


s a boy I was taken to the Abbey Theatre tv 

see a Yeats masque-ballet based on the 
story of Cuchulain. By any standards, even the 
Abbey’s, it was an embarrassing evening; not 
least when the waves, which mad Cuchulain 
fought under the illusion they were armed men, 
were represented by a comical corps de ballet, 
undulating. When Yeats took a curtain call one 
of our party, a veteran of the Connaught 
Rangers, audibly announced, ‘It’s all cod,’ and 
so it seemed: a symptom of advanced senility. 
I was astonished to realise, years later, that it 
was in this same period Yeats was producing 
the wonderful flowering of his old age— 
‘Lapis Lazuli,’ ‘What Then?’ and ‘The O’Rahilly.’ 
Although some of these, the ballads particularly, 
had an Irish flavour, they showed no trace either 
of Innisfree drooling or that tiresome preoccupa- 
tion with myth. Could it be, I wondered, that 
Ireland was really incidental; that where he 
dragged her in, it was cod—a symptom, perhaps, 
of retarded adolescence, brought on by his pro- 
tracted, futile love affair with Maud Gonne? 


Had I seen Richard Ellmann’s thesis at the 
time it would have made a convert. When the 
Yeats exhibition was formally opened in Man- 
chester recently, Ellmann took the Irish Ambas- 
sador to task for over-playing the importance of 
Ireland in Yeats’s life and work; and this is the 
theme of his Yeats: The Man and the Masks,* 
now reprinted as a paperback, For example, Mr. 
Ellmann dismisses the 1916 rising in a para- 
graph; the chapter on the period is called ‘All 
Changed, Changed Utterly,’ but the change is 
attributed not, as it was by Yeats, to the impact 
on him of the news that Pearse, Connolly and 
the other rebel leaders had been shot, but to an 
event the following year. ‘Had Yeats died instead 
of marrying in 1917,’ Mr. Ellmann asserts, ‘he 
would have been remembered as a remarkable 
minor poet who achieved a diction more power- 
ful than that of his contemporaries but who, 
except in a handful of poems, did not have much 
to say with it ... marriage to Georgie Hyde 
Lees released his energies like a spring.’ For 
Georgie, in addition to giving Yeats emotional 
stability and helping him to feel, as he told 
Tagore, ‘more knitted into life,’ provided him 
with the key to the occult—‘automatic writing’ 
that Yeats had craved for so long: his dreams 
began to materialise on paper before his eyes. 
‘Here, in his own home, was miracle without 
qualification. The bush was burning at last.’ 

Mr. Ellmann’s thesis is so convincingly docu- 
mented and presented that it has tended to be- 
come the standard interpretation; and, curious 
to relate, it is not entirely unpopular in Ireland. 
Naturally the Irish do not want Yeats to be 
regarded as an English poet: as Shaw put it, 
when a foreigner fails to make this national dis- 
tinction ‘we feel a certain disparagement in- 
volved.” But now that nobody—well, hardly 
anybody—disputes Yeats’s greatness, too much 


* Faber, 12s. 6d, 


- 


INGLIS 


stress on his Irish background is unwelcome. 
The impact of his simple proud boast, ‘I, the 
poet William Yeats,’ would obviously be 
diminished if the line were revised to read ‘I, the 
Irish poet,’ much as it would be by a newspaper 
reference to him as ‘the well-known poet.’ Still 
less do we want him to be regarded as Irish in 
the same sense that the unfortunate Burns is 
usually identified with his country, a thing of 
pipes and haggis. And hasn’t Dr. Ellmann done a 
useful service by making all the psychic/magic/ 
symbolic side sound quite reasonable—sometimes 
silly, perhaps, but not disgraceful? Previously, 
though we knew about Yeats’s interest in the 
occult, we hoped it would be dismissed as 
harmless eccentricity. Now it is _ possible 
to accept it freely without any risk of diminishing 
his stature. 

For all that, it has been a little galling to feel 
that his genius grew not from his roots in his 
own country, but from esoteric ouija board 
manipulations; and there will be gratitude to 
Professor Stock for redressing the balance in her 
W. B. Yeats: His Poetry and Thought,t which 
opens with a fusillade of reminders of the im- 
portance to his work of his Irish environment. 
‘Ireland does not look or feel like England, and 
the difference goes deep.’ ‘By birth and tempera- 
ment, by the accidents of his upbringing and no 
less by deliberate and studied choice, he was 
the poet of the Irish tradition.” “Though it 
may be reiterating a platitude, it is important if 
one wants to understand Yeats to keep on re- 
membering that Ireland is not England.’ 


This was Yeats’s own view: ‘My work,’ he 
wrote to Joe Hone in 1916, ‘has been done in 
every detail with a deliberate Irish aim’; and he 
recognised that this went deeper than mere 
political nationalism. He wanted his work to be, 
as an earlier patriot had expressed it, racy of 
the soil 

John Synge, I and Augusta Gregory, thought 

All that we did, all that we said or sang 

Must come from contact with the soil, from that 

Contact everything Anteus-like grew strong. 
Yeats’s interpretation of his motives is not 
necessarily a reliable guide—what counts in a 
poet’s thought, as he himself insisted, is not the 
mind but the marrow-bone. His conscious 
groping for identification with his country is 
really irrelevant: what matters is the effect of 


his environment on his cast of thought—de- 
scribed by Henn in The Lonely Tower as 
‘a certain bitterness of insight, a continuous 


wrenching back of all that might become senti- 
mental.’ It is this, far more than the communion 
with the spirit world Georgie brought him, that 
makes for his finest work. 

Yeats’s Byzantine period, therefore, is in need 
of critical re-examination. He had arrived at his 
devotion to the arcane by a curious route: it, 
too, arose out of his desire to be close to the soil 

to achieve that identification with the super- 


+ C.UP., 27s. 6d 
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natural which, he knew, was the Irish peasant 
heritage. And just as in his youth he had believed 
in fairies as ‘dramatisations of our moods,’ so 
he hoped that spirit writing would render up 
some of the missing secrets of the collective un- 
conscious of the universe. But first, he needed 
to learn the language of mysticism; and this 
nearly proved disastrous, just as his father had 
warned him it might: 


You will remind me that Blake was a mystic. 


I know that Blake’s poetry is not intelligible 
without knowledge of Blake’s mystical doc- 
trines Yet the mysticism was never the 


substance of his poetry, only its machinery... 
his mysticism was a make-believe, a sort of 
working hypothesis, as good as another. 


In defence of Yeats it is urged that he, too, ab- 
sorbed the symbols and exploited them; that 
after a struggle with the machinery and the 
jargon—man and demon, the antithetical tincture 
and the primary tincture, the twenty-eight phases 
in a series of incarnations, the Body of Fate, the 
interpenetrating cones symbolising activity and 
so on—he emerged with his powers heightened 
and his imagery loosened. But he must be con- 
sidered lucky to have emerged at all; a man so 
involved will often pern and pern in a gyre in 
ever-decreasing circles until he disappears after 
the manner of the Oozlem bird, so beloved of 
officers’ mess story-tellers. And Yeats nearly 
did. But one of his demons happened to be what 
Chesterton called 

that little worm of laughter 

that eats the Irish heart. 


Not humorous laughter: as Henn noted, it 
can be arrogant, bitter, self-dramatising, and 
sometimes all three at once; the harsh laughter 
of Swift. But it kept him from losing himself in 
his new world of the arcane, dragging him back 
to perform his last noble services to the old 


To Ellmann, Yeats’s masterpiece is that ‘great 
hymn to the human imagination,’ ‘Byzantium’: 
‘never had he realised so completely the awesome 
drama of the creative act.’ I can never read 
‘Byzantium,’ compulsively shoutable though it 
is: 

Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood 
Spirit after spirit! The smithies break the flood 
The golden smithies of the Emperor! 
without a sneaking backward glance to Casimir 
Lypiatt: 
Look down, Conquistador, 
There on the valley’s broad green floor 
There lies the lake, the jewelled cities gleam... 
Look down on Mexico, Conquistador, 
Land of your golden dream. 


‘Byzantium,’ Professor Stock says, is powerful 
before it is intelligible; she might have added 
that the efforts to make it more intelligible, which 
almost qualify for the PhD industry in them- 
selves, have only succeeded in making it less 
powertul; and some of them have made it look a 
little silly 

Undoubtedly Yeats needed his pursuit of the 
spirit world as a stimulus; but what he needed 
more was the strength of character to sail past 
Byzantium just as he had earlier sailed past 
the sirens of Innisfree. And in this, the blow of 
Easter Week was decisive. Ellmann’s estimate of 
what Yeats’s reputation would be now if he had 
died in 1917 is just: but the date must be brought 
forward. “Easter 1916’ Miss Stock regards as 
‘perhaps the most remarkable poem of our time 
upon a public event,’ but it is much more than 
that: it is the first intimation that Yeats’s pro- 
longed self-absorption has been shattered. Now 
his wars on God begin. 
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Chicago, 


Chicago 


The Dry and Lawless Years, By John H. Lyle. (Prentice Hall, 18s.) 


HisToRIANS, Mencken once wrote, are failed 
novelists. Nowadays they are too frequently 
successful journalists. Or, in this case, a success- 
ful Chicago judge, working with a local newsman 
to achieve ‘readability.’ 

In trenchant Timese, Judge John H. Lyle uses 
the memories of twelve years spent in the 
criminal courts of Chicago to scratch at the 
hoary hemophilias of prohibition days in 
Chicago. The everbleeding massacre of St. 
Valentine’s. Day spatters the garage wall once 
more. Again Dion O’Banion, acutely character- 
ised as ‘the pixy with the twenty-five notches on 
his gun,’ bloodies the funeral wreaths of his own 
flower shop. In his zealous unearthings of the 
well-known and gory details, Judge Lyle leaves no 
headstone unturned. 

The tragedy is that Judge Lyle, by his own 
account, did much to break up the hoodlum’s 
hold on Chicago in the Twenties. His setting of 
high bai! and use of vagrancy charges helped 
to put the mobs on the run. If his pursuit of their 
bones in print is weary, stale, flat and highly 
profitable, he has worried their flesh enough in 
his day to earn the gr de of the citizens of 
Cook County. 

The book spends sixteen chapters repeating the 
ancient accounts of the rise of the gangs in the 
Windy City. A concluding chapter asks for action 
against organised crime in America today. And 
an epilogue tries to deny the body of the book 
by saying that Chicago is really the home of 
virtuous citizens, ‘so many more good people 

Aunt Nettie and the Tribune. Un- 


than bad,’ 
fortunately, the work general weighs heavy 


on the side of the angels, the sensational, the 
notorious and the inaccurate. 

Whenever Judge Lyle leaves the combat-area 
of his own recollections, he is usually bushed. In 
two pages, which aim to explain the origins of 
prohibition, he is guilty of nine false or mislead- 
ing statements. Other errors spot the pages. Still, 
there is one new and interesting theory. Lyle 
maintains that Zangara, who killed the Mayor 
of Chicago, Anton Cermak, while he was stand- 
ing at the side of Franklin Roosevelt, was really 
aiming at the mayor, not at the President. 
Cermak’s noble last words to Roosevelt, “I’m glad 
it Was me instead of you, were all along the 
intent of the Mafia. Since, Zangara had won 
marksmanship medals in the Italian army, this 
new theory sounds plausible. 

The worst aspect of the book is its repetition 
of the antique myths of prohibition. The ‘experi- 
ment, noble in motive’ was not really all my 
rye and Al Capone. It was, in intention, a 
progressive reform to clean up the vice districts 
and city saloons which provided the loot for 
corrupt city political machines. The tie-up be- 
tween liquor and politics was, in the words of 
Coolidge’s Assistant Attorney-General, as old 
as beer and pretzels. If the graft under the Vol- 
stead Act exceeded the golden grease poured 
out by beer barons and whisky trusts, it was in 
the tradition of the urban Land of Opportunity. 

Prohibition was also more than a Chicago 
problem. It was a national affair. Little liquor, 
except legal hard cider, was drunk in many 
country districts. Moreover, the crime rate in the 
Corn Belt was one-quarter of that in the cities. 
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In much of the south and west, the Twenties was 
a dry and lawful decade. It was this peace which 
the country voters had hoped to extend to the 
cities with the Eighteenth Amendment, trying to 
make of all America a millennial Kansas afloat 
ona nirvana of pure water. 


Perhaps the most enduring myth of all, still 
perpetuated in this book, is that Prohibition gave 
gangsters the chance to muscle into legitimate 
business. In fact, big business called in the hood- 
lums to break up early labour unions. From 
Pinkerton’s gunmen through the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Iron Police to Ford’s Service. American 
businessmen have used thugs to beat up labour. In 
self-defence, labour has retaliated by employing 
other thugs to hammer company scabs. In these 
battles, only the gangs won, taking over manage- 
ment and unions in many fields of business. 
When Dion O’Banion was killed, the local Team- 
sters put a wreath on his coffin. Jimmy Hoffa, 
their present President, is the offshoot of those 
flowers of evil. 


Judge Lyle brings out one fact well, and, for 
this alone, the book can be recommended. There 
is a Grand Canyon between American law and 
American enforcement. Although gangland 
killings in Chicago have sometimes exceeded an 
annual average of a hundred since the Twenties, 
not one member of an organised gang was 
executed during Prohibition by the authorities, 
nor has one been executed since. As that old 
Chicago hand, the bartender Mr. Dooley, pointed 
out, ‘In England a man is presoomed to be inno- 
cent till he’s proved guilty an’ they take it fr 
granted he’s guilty. In this counthry a man is 
presoomed to be guilty ontil he’s proved guilty 
an’ after that he’s presoomed to be innocent.’ 


ANDREW SINCLAIR 
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and language . . . she triumphs.’ 
‘A heaven-sent gift . . 
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‘A wonderful gift of narrative. enhanced by felicity of thought 


‘Miss Murdoch’s writing gives continuous pleasure ; in this 

novel she has also managed the most intricate construction 
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‘Miss Murdoch’s most macabre and violent 


‘Brilliantly enjoyable.’ 
‘Should set the seal on her deservedly high 
‘Intelligent, witty, serious and original.’ 

‘Very few people in England are writing a prose 
as strong and graceful and lucid as hers. . . an 


important book.’ 
‘A brilliant and witty and superbly mature 
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Run to the Sea 


Corunna. By Christopher Hibbert. (Batsford, 21s.) 
THE campaign started with the highest hopes. 
Moore was regarded as the greatest training 
officer in the Army since James Wolfe and had 
fought. in Corsica, the West Indies and Holland 
with distinction. Although suspected by some 
for his Whiggish sympathies, he had been a friend 
of Pitt’s; Lady Hester Stanhope smiled on him. 
Castlereagh told Moore that the King was look- 
ing forward to ‘the expulsion of the French’ from 
Spain: the mantle of Marlborough was waiting 
for the shoulders of the commander who would 
lead a British army—Britain’s only army—into 


| Spain from Lisbon. The history of the campaign, 


in fact, was characteristically British in execution 
and aftermath, as one soon realises from Mr. 
Hibbert’s most readable and authoritative dis- 
tillation of the events of this first stage of the 
Peninsular War which ended at Corunna in 
January, 1809 

Accompanied by a horde of camp followers— 


| the illustrations include a savage little cartoon 


by Rowlandson on this theme—and thieving 
commissaries, the army of 20,000 men set out 
from Lisbon in October and reached Salamanca 
after a series of disastrous Spanish defeats. Al- 
ready Moore was thinking seriously of retreat to 
the coast, for the responsibility of his command 
was wearing him down. By the end of November 


| Napoleon was at Madrid and Moore had decided 
| on his strategy. After a feint to keep Napoleon 





| across 


| away from 


the south, he would make for 
Corunna, out-marching the French. He was 
convinced that any other course would lead to 
the annihilation of his force; there could be no 
Blenheim on the plains of Old Castile, only a 
minor Austerlitz in the Cantabrians, with the 
British in the role of the Austrians, ‘If he could 
himself reach Valladolid unobserved and push 
across the Castilian plain . . . Napoleon would 
have to turn back from Madrid and recross the 
Sierra de Guadarrama. Having drawn his enemy 
the mountains, Moore himself would 
have to turn back. He would have to run for his 
life to the sea; but he would have given the 
Spaniards a breathing space.’ 

The reality behind the only manceuvre left to 
Moore is well described. With the French only 
just behind, the drunken, semi-mutinous rabble 
marched at the double over the gorges and rivers 
of Galicia in horrifying weather, as rain and 
snow fell out of the sky to make the journey 4 
nightmare. Many officers and men wanted to 
stand and fight the French; Moore knew that only 
speed would save his force. It says a lot for the 
guts of the British Army at this time that when at 
last Corunna was reached, not a moment too 
soon, the exhausted, sick, drenched infantry 
stopped a French army twice its size which tried 
to prevent the evacuation. The ball that struck 
the luckless commander killed him in a few hours. 
In the spirit of Wolfe’s poem, which made Moore 
better known in death than in life. his last words 
were for Lady Hester. 

There was no talk of a famous victory when the 
battered remnants of the force reached home. A 


| correspondent in the Times wrote of a ‘shameful 





| disaster,’ 


although the French chivalrously 
erected a monument in Corunna. In Parliament 
and in the press attacks were made which were 
‘easily impugned as both hysterical and 
treacherous’: defeat seldom brings out the best 
in either people or nations, least of all in a nation 
so complacent as the British. The debate over 
Moore’s reputation went on for over a hundred 
years, but for our own age Mr. Hibbert has 
rehabilitated him in a particularly satisfying way. 
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After all, his strategy worked. The French were 
tempted away from the south, Seville was saved, 
and the running sore of the Peninsula was kept 
going by British sea power in a classic demonstra- 
tion of a maritime peripheral strategy. It was left 
ta Moore’s successor, Wellesley, to become the 
Marlborough of the Napoleonic Wars (although 
if Moore had survived to become a conqueror 
and in the unlikely event of his marrying Hester 
Stanhope, her role as a Regency Sarah is worth 
a speculation). More important, we see through 
this book that Sir John Moore, in refusing battle 
in the Cantabrians, showed himself the next best 
thing to a great captain: a courageous master- 
technician of war with that most valuable of 
qualities, self-knowledge. 

DAVID REES 


Middle of the Road 


Tudor Secretary. By F. G. 

mans, 50s.) 
THe county archivist of Essex has written a 
closely and accurately documented, but 
perfectly readable biography of a little-known 
figure in English sixteenth-century history. It is 
largely based on the Petre family papers, but the 
subject is of far more than merely local interest. 
Indeed it is sobering to wonder how many his- 
torians could turn archivist in their spare time 
to such good effect as Mr. Emmison has turned 
historian. 


Emmison. (Long- 


also 


Sir William Petre is interesting historically 
because he continued in high office through an 
epoch of violent instability. In some ways his 
career is typical of many self-made Tudor office- 
holders. First making his mark as a visitor of 
monasteries under Thomas Cromwell, he held a 
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variety of offices culminating in the post which 
Cromwell himself had been instrumental in 
raising to major administrative importance, the 
Secretaryship of State. Petre was one of the 
small but notable group of senior officials (there 
must have been many more lower down the 
ladder) who served, and enjoyed the trust of all 
the successive rulers of England from Henry 
VIII, through Protector Somerset, the villainous 
Northumberland and Mary Tudor, to Elizabeth. 
He had, it must be said, an almost uncanny 
knack of coming out on the winning side in a 
crisis (as on the fall of Somerset in 1549) and of 
‘getting out from under’ the collapse of an ex- 
tremist policy—from Northumberland’s des- 
perate attempt to put Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne instead of Mary, and from the last tragic 
phase of Mary’s own reign. 

Yet Petre was more than just a routine official 
serving whatever powers might be: politically 
too he was more than a mere turncoat, If not a 
dynamic political leader or a creative statesman 
(and it is one of Mr. Emmison’s merits that he 
never claims too much for his subject), he was a 
sagacious councillor and a moderate by genuise 
conviction. If he was, as his biographer says, 
‘a politique’ in his religious attitude, he was not 
for this reason necessarily less sincere or more 
materialistic than his ideologically more extreme 
contemporaries. Petre’s rectitude was indeed well 
above that of some. A notable philanthrop.st 
ind a just landlord, he yet succeeded in building 
up a handsome fortune and a great landed estate 
in the service of the Crown. But his gains from 
office were almost without exception above- 
board; the records of his finances (as full as we 
have for those of any Tudor or Stuart office- 
holder) contain no evidence of a substantial in- 
come from ‘black’ or even off-white sources— 
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bribes or presents. Of course such men made 
money, acquired estates and titles. Unless they 
were saints they could hardly help doing so. But 
for the theory that the new ‘ruling servants’ of 
Tudor England took any more rapacious advan- 


tage of their position, battened any more shame- | 
lessly on the ‘country’ than any cther governing | 


group in comparable historical circumstances, 
Petre’s long and now well-told career provides 
no support. Even in the testing time of Tudor 


rule, that dynasty was, by such men as Petre, |! 


remarkably well served. 
On the Essex side of the story there is perhaps 
a slight tendency to dwell over-long on the num- 


ber of quail or sides of beef consumed at this or | 


that celebration. But there are nice touches of 
social history—as for example that chefs were 
brought down from London for 
occasions. So much for English 
cooking! 

G. E. 


Mother-Goddess 


Edith Simcox and George Eliot. By K. A 
McKenzie. (O.U.P., 18s.) 

Few people can ever have heard of Edith Simcox. 
An obscure Victorian spinster, who once hoped 
that her book on primitive civilisations might 
stand by Hobbes, Gibbon and Adam Smith, she 
sounds at first like the female counterpart of her 
beloved George Eliot’s creation, Casaubon. 
equally pathetic and misguided in her love and in 
her ambition. Professor McKenzie shows that 
she was no such thing. He draws most of his 
material from an unpublished manuscript, her 
private diary, which she called ‘Autobiography 
of a Shirtmaker,’ and the story he unfolds is 
fascinating and touching. He sees her devotion 
for George Eliot as the focal point of her days, 
an assessment with which she would certainly 
have agreed, for she frequently refers to it in 
such terms as ‘the love passion of my life.’ All 
her sensitivity was poured into this one friend- 
ship, which began in 1872 after Edith had writ- 
tea a perceptively admiring review of Middle- 
march, and ended eight years later with George 
Eliot’s death. 


AYLAMIER 


really big | 
country | 


Edith’s feelings for the older woman show a | 


strange mixture of eroticism, displaced religious 
emotion and filial tenderness: 
kisses her idol’s feet, always refers to her in her 
autobiography as ‘Her,’ and is overjoyed to re- 
ceive a letter signed ‘Mother.’ At one point she 
says openly, “My god is a human being.’ Her 
language in writing 
flown and romantic, though it sometimes has an 
endearing, somewhat disillusioned simplicity: ‘I 
have never had my heart’s desire: I have only 
this—a love that death and change have been 
powerless to stay.” George Eliot herself seems to 
have behaved admirably, treating Edith with 
understanding, while maintaining that she herself 
‘had never cared very much for women. . . the 
friendship of men was more to her.’ 

Miss Simcox’s practical life was fuller than 
her emotional one. She was not a sentimentalist, 
as some of her confessions might suggest, but a 
woman of character and intelligence, a rationalist, 
a socialist and a journalist. Her style is not 
normally effusive, but witty and ironic, and her 
taste and learning are impressive. Her secret 
passion did not debilitate her, but seems to have 


of her love is often high- | 


she kneels and | 





acted as an emotional outlet. and enabled her to | 


pour unusual energy into her working life: as 
she herself says at one point, with shrewd self- 
knowledge, ‘One must pay one’s taxes to the 
physical universe.” All in all, she is a personality 
well worth the modest attention that has come 
her way at last. MARGARFT DRABBLI 
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A volume in the series Religious Per- 
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“Should be perused in the day-time 
only ... he describes not only the ghosts 
of the dead and the living, but polter- 
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ling.’”,—ALAN DENT, Sunday Telegraph. 
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Heavens Below: Utopian Experiments in 
England 1560-1960 by W. H. G. Army- 
tage. Religious Toleration in England 
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ing & Living 1790-1960; A Study in the 
History of the English Adult Education 
Vievement by J. F.C. Harrison. 
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False Prophets 


The Implacable Hunter. By (Cierald Kersh. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 

The Painted Queen. By Olga Hesky. (Blond, 18s.) 

The Winter of Our Discontent. By John Stein- 
beck. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

Mirror and Knife. By John Rosenberg. (Hogarth 
Press, 18s.) 

A Private View. By Joyce Howard. (Macmillan, 
16s.) 


HAvING long regarded St. Paul, for all my admir- 
ation of his prose, as European spoil-sport 
Number One, | was intrigued by what that versa- 
tile teller of tales, Gerald Kersh, has to say of 
him in The Implacable Hunter. This story, told 
through the mouth of a Roman colonial Prefect, 
introduces Saul as an ambitious young man of 
fashion in his native Tarsus, takes him down to 
Jerusalem on a_ brilliantly-staged tour of 
Nazarene-baiting, and ends, in effect, with his 
vision while on the road from Jerusalem to 
Damascus. Despite occasional longueurs in the 
conversation, and despite Mr. Kersh’s predilec- 
tion for describing physical filth with inexorable 
detail and relish, it is very well done, on the 
whole, and entirely plausible 

Saul, explains the world-weary Roman 
rator, wanted power; but power was to be had 
only by favour of the Romans, and since these 
were uncircumcised eaters of pig who said 
cynical things about Jehovah, a devout Jew must 
pay a high price to his conscience for associating 
with them. Dilemma: how to reconcile the ser- 
vice of Cesar with that of God? Solution: do 
work for the Romans that will also be pleasing 
to God—such as tracking down this heretical 
sect of Nazarenes who boast of their risen king 
Jesus. For a time there are hunts 


nar- 


all goes well 
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through the cesspits of Jerusalem and a magnifi- 
cent stoning. But the strain of contriving both to 
have his cake and eat it (not to mention worry 
about his impotence) brings Saul to breaking 
point. He takes to a hair-shirt, he takes to fasting, 
and finally and inevitably he takes refuge in a 
nervous fit followed by delirium. During this 
crisis another solution is revealed to him: if he 
changes sides and takes up with the Christians, 
he can still claim to be the servant of God and 
he can still enjoy power—by making trouble for 
the Romans instead of doing their dirty work. 
And he won't have to go to any more of those 
beastly banquets where people vomit and sing 
rude songs. To judge by subsequent develop- 
ments, a very shrewd and far-seeing decision: it 
was early to put one’s money on the Galilean. 

Olga Hesky’s The Painted Queen also takes us 
into Biblical territory—the kingdom of Israel 
under the rule of Ahab and Jezebel. Mrs. Hesky’s 
reconstruction of events sags a little towards the 
end and from time to time gives cause for mild 
embarrassment, but by and large it is humorous, 
decorative, readable, and eminently rational. The 
point is this: Ahab, though inclined to brood, is 
a strong king who believes in, and achieves, 
sound government and religious toleration; 
though he himself is Yahweh's man, if others, 
including his wife, prefer Ashtarte, then that is 
their affair. But all this, of course, is anathema to 
the prophets and particularly to Elijah: he does 
not want Ashtarte around knocking his own 
product, so to speak, and he does not want Israel 
to be a secure and well-ruled nation, because this 
makes people slack and unchaste—when they 
really ought to be wandering in exile or the 
desert and whining to Yahweh all day long out 
of their well-deserved affliction. 

Thus The Painted Queen is a story of conflict 
between civilisation, represented by the kings of 
Israel, and the grimy superstitions celebrated by 
the prophets. Elijah, it seems, is not above cheat- 
ing in this contest. A knowledge of elementary 
chemistry and local conditions enables him to 
an important round on Mount Carmel 
igainst the pagan priests; and, what is worse, 
he orders his scribe to write down deliberate 
lies about the administration so that ‘history’ 
shall give verdict in his favour and against Ahab 
and Jezebel. How far Mrs. Hesky’s enjoyable 
book will serve to alter this verdict I cannot say, 
but it is good for a lot of anti-clerical laughs and 
one or two really memorable crowd scenes. 

John Steinbeck’s The Winter of Our Discon- 
tent, while sentimental and slow, provides some 
interesting discussion of honour. Ethan Hawley, 
scion of an old New England family, a man of 
scruple and culture too delicate for our greedy 
age. is reduced as a result of his own honesty to 
serving in a grocery store. His wife and children 
could do with less scruple and more money and 
start making this plain. Looking around him, 
Ethan realises that indeed he stands alone in his 
righteousness. So shall he too join the dog-fight? 
After almost interminable delays, he does—with 


win 


some quite funny results which prove he was | 


right in the first place. Though a contrived and 
foreseeable tale, this does have some telling bits 
»f observation and some very quotable remarks 
scattered through its pages 

John Rosenberg’s Mirror and 
humourless, has 


In A Private 


Worth noting: 
Knife, while portentous 


some nice slices of sheer grimness 


and 








View, Joyce Howard takes an inmate of an Old | 


People’s Home through his life again by means 
of pretentious but sometimes persuasive flash- 
backs; not for those who are wary of words like 
‘fulfilment.’ 
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Tue short story, say the English with the same 
gloomy satisfaction with which they lost the 
Empire, dead. There’s Pritchett, and 
Wilson, even young Sillitoe: but it’s a lost cause 
and an uncommerciai form, because people 
don’t /ike stories, stories are a bore. Yet raising 
our eyes above the dead marches of the English 
literary landscape, westward, look, Mary 
Lavin, and beyond her rank upon rank of eager 
Americans, all writing stories. It is, of course, 
well known that Ireland is about as far from 
Manhattan, literarily speaking, as Westchester, 
but Miss Lavin lives in Meath, not Bedford 
Hills, so why should seven of her eleven stories 
have appeared in the New Yorker? Because in 
America the short story is alive and heartily 
kicking. because there are magazines which pay 
high prices for good fiction, because publishers 
aren't quite so anxious to persuade a writer that 
his perfectly good story could be tinkered into 
a worthless novel. So, being a story-teller, like 
all Irish girls, she has faced west. and England 
had better lock out if it wants any more Swifts, 
Wildes or Shaws to take the mail boat to Holy- 
head. 

Miss Lavin was born in America, actually, but 
She moved to Ireland at an early age, and 
beneath the rather too carefully modulated prose 
one can sense a deep feeling for the old sod 
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French of Gibbon’s Italian journey, 
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Gibbon reveals his masonry: the 
Decline and Fall and the 
Autobiography are his architecture. .. 
In his finished works he seldom 
reveals his love of nature or 

his taste in art.’ 
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Unlike some Irish writers for the New Yorker, 
she avoids the cute and quaint, but one is left 
with rather a blurred impression because the 
writing is so evenly good, never quite taking one 
further than a mild enjoyment of the scene and 
people. I liked ‘Lemonade’ best, about a young 
Boston girl’s first trip to Ireland, and Miss Lavin 
is particularly good on the islands, notably 'n 
‘Bridal Sheets.’ 

Moon Dance, Montana, is A. B. Guthrie's 
private corral, and there the men are men or 
chicken, and the women are best advised to keep 
out of it. Old Frontier stuff, mostly, with Black- 
feet pretty big heap balderdash and some simple 
humour with skunks. But Mr. Guthrie can be 
more subtle; when he is being a boy rather than 
a man, as in ‘Independence Day’ and ‘First 
Principle, he makes serious points with a dis- 
arming lack of fuss, and he does succeed :n 
giving a sense of the desolation and splendour 
ot the West. But Destry doesn’t quite ride again. 

The revitalised New World Writing is alto- 
gether New Frontier and should be widely read. 
Though Number 17 has nothing as good 
is Tillie Olson’s ‘Tell Me a Riddle’ in Number 
16, it does have Louise W. King’s “The Day 
We Were Mostly Butterflies, about a too, too 
ghastly day in the life of an interior-decorating 
queen who is doing his utmost to look after the 
simply daffy girl-friend of a truck-driving Les- 
bian. This story is. in all of the word, 
screamingly funny. Wiping away the tears, you 
can pull yourself together with 


senses 


William Gold- 
man’s ‘Da Vinci.” about a barber who is too good 
for his job, or two stories about doctors. 
American writers have a more 
material to draw on than English ones, as New 
World Writing amply demonstrates. It is demon- 


good deal 


Daphne 
Fielding 


Evelyn Waugh cails it: 
and 


a large company of 


‘A first novel of unusual vitality 
variety . . . [with 
sharply observed, refreshingly unconven- 
tional characters . . . She has squandered 
the themes and materials ofat least four 
novels in this single act of exuberant 


bounty.” Spectator. 16s 


THE ADONIS 
GARDEN 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


strated even more amply, almost, in fact, to 
satiety, by Fiction of a Generation. Not having 
read Volume | of the series, I must assume that 
this was the Story Magazine ‘B’ team of the 
Forties, since there is nothing outstanding, but 
the backgrounds range from the Pacific islands 
to Italian Brooklyn via Utah, Ireland and the 
South (cock-fighting, not bus-burning). There ‘s 
a good deal of violence, but also a marvellous 
anti-violence political fantasy by James Atlee 
Phillips, and the recent outbreak of brilliant 
American Jewish writing is here heralded by 
Alma Denny. One of the editors, Whit Burnett. 
contributes a story about early Mormons, the 
only one in these volumes which ought to be 
turned into a novel. 


Of Springtime 3 perhaps the less said the 


better. The editors complain that they just 
couldn't get anything better, and you can 


see what they mean. The poems are a good deal 
better than the prose which tends towards the 
dreariest of old-hat surrealism. 


JULIAN MITCHELL! 


Skulls and Sugar 


The Art of the Conquistadors. By Francois Cali 
(Thames and Hudson, 70s.) 
Golden Wall and Mirador. By Sacheverell Sit- 
well. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.) 
Ir is about time that words came to terms with 
photographs. writing with images. If I were a 
publisher of ‘art books.” then reviews as they 
came in—their brevity, their skimpiness, the'r 
condescension. their infrequeney--would 
give me a neurosis. We cant sec. It is a rule of 
English life that all art-editors. so called. in 
Fleet Street. all (BBC) television producers, all 
directors of public art galleries. and all public 
men, most publishers. and writers, suffer 


from some disease of the eve: which is at once 


also 


most 


paralysed, scandalised. into silence or sulkiness. 
by a lively mustn't undress in 
public. Light must be decently muted. [lustra- 
tions must conform to an academic naturalism: 
they should be reproduced small and blurred 
and out of register. They should be few. they 
should be there and not If they are not 
there. who notices the difference? 

Yet such a book as The Art of the Conquista- 
dors shows what an ‘art book’ can do. plain or 
coloured. It can explain, as much in plates as in 
text: it can surprise. prod, invigorate. inform. 
give co-ordinates to a subject; it can be much 
more entertaining than a merely subjective 
travel-book. It can deserve reviewing much more 
Here we are given ISI black-and-whites (and a 
few colour plates) which vary in scale. inclusive- 


image. Objects 


seen 


ness, exclusiveness. closeness. distance and rela- 
lion to the page. They are not just thrown in by a 
blind editorial assistant who took a second in Eng- 
lish. Their function is both intellectual and plea- 
surable. Hlustrations and text do a job togethe! 
(usually this kind of publishers’ wedding is never 
consummated). which is to explain. from Mexico 
to Bolivia and Brazil, the fusion of 
Christian forms with native forms and impulses 

St. Michael. Prince of Heaven. as an Inca 
warrior in a church at Potosi: or the skull piety 
of the Jesuits and the friars coupled with the 
death absorption of the Indians. An art of the 
Passion which turns the Mexican o1 
Peruvian church into ‘a monumental gallery of 
Christ in death.” A baroque church in Europe 
may be a catafalque. but it superbly insists that 
death is ditched and done for. the ceiling above 
desiroys the roof and opens on to vistas of bliss 
without end. whereas this red baroque of the 
New World hardly shakes itself free of a death 


dictated 


evolves. 


of ] 


spectacle, pre-Columbian and pre-Christian, of 
blood and grimace. One photo displays sugar 
skulls in a grocery store. 

But if you trouble to read the pictures, in- 
Stead of being conceited enough to read only 
the letters, by the time you get to the end you are 
well aware that all Central and South American 
architecture isn’t Plateresque or  Churri- 
gueresque, that it includes barroco sobrio—very 
severe and ascetic in its curves, as well as the 
harroco rico and the barroco exuberante of the 
Indian craftsmen. Moreover, in the plates you 
can read the exact nature of such terms 

Mr. Sitwell has been to the Andes, in a hurry. 
Also to Guatemala and Yucatan. He writes of 
churches, sculpture, flowers and so on, by a 
self-contained process of esthetic thrill accord- 
ing to which something encountered must be 
described or evaluated by something previously 
encountered somewhere else: a llama by a yak, 


Cuzco by Lhasa. Machu Picchu by Petra, a 
Peruvian drink by a French one. Peruvian 
megalithic walls by the Amsterdam Ks in the 
paintings of Jan van der Heyden. |: :s too bad 


if you have never seen a van der Heyden, have 
never drunk that French drink, have never been 
to Petra. or Lhasa, and never watched a yak; 
and nothing as a result have muca 
existence. let alone human weight or density or 
salt or even sugar, He doesn’t pause much, he 
doesn't verbs are weak, 
‘superb. experiences are “unforgettable.” After 
reading this book with some care I only remem- 
ber a story that quetzals are caught when they 
are asleep afier eating too many avocado pears 
and swallowing the large stones. I can't think 
what Mr. Sitwell thinks of his publisher's 
thoughts about how to illustrate. 
GFOFFREY 
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enlarge: views are 
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32 No. 3 July-September 1961 


Special Issue on the 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


Editors: W. A. Robson 
T. E. M. McKitterick 

Following last year’s — successful 
special issue on the Labour Party, the 
editors of Political Quarter! now 
present one on the Conservative Party. 
The editorial, entitled “The Adaptable 
Party” describes briefly how the Con- 
servative Party gradually adapts itself to 
the needs and desires of the People. This 
theme is further expanded in articles by 
Christopher Hollis, **The Conservative 
Party in History”, David Hennessy, 
“Right Hand Man—the Communication 
of Conservative Policy, 1957-59", 
Richard Hornby, M.P., “Conservative 
Principles”. The role played by the 
Party Conference is examined by W. J. 
Biffen, and Richard Rose, “Tensions in 
Conservative Philoso ‘and Julian 
Critchley, M.P.,. “The Intellectuals” 
complete the picture. 


Quarterly 8s. 6d. 
Subscription for 1961 35s. 
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| CONGRATULATIONS 


ON YOUR FIRST DAY OF RETIREMENT stop YOUR 


| ENDOWMENT POLICY WITH PRUDENTIAL MATURES 


} 
j NEXT WEEK STOP ON TOP OF THE £2000 THERES A 


} VERY PLEASANT BONUS STOP QUITE SURE YOU CAN 


| PuT THE MONEY TO GOOD USE STOP IF FRIENDS ASK 


} YOU WHY YOU ARE LOOKING SO PLEASED WITH YOURSELF 2 


}TELL THEM TO ASK THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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GREEK 
SCULPTURE 


by 
PIERRE DEVAMBEZ 


Curator of the Louvre Museum 





This book chronicles the rise and development of 
Greek Sculpture, one of the supreme achievements 
in the history of civilization. 

156 illustrations 12 colour plates 8° x 8!’ 50/- 
“the best short account of Greek sculpture that has 
appeared in the past thirty-five years’’ — Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“book of quality” ... . “recommended” — John 
O’ London. 

“excellent photography, admirably produced” — 
Evening Standard. 

“an excellent introduction to the subject’’—Apollo. 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. JUST PUBLISHED. 


GEORGE PROFFER LTD. 


11 Monmouth Street, London, W.C.2 
TEM 7022 
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Coal and the Common Market 


By GEORG TUGENDHAT 


WHat are the chances for 
British coal in the EEC should 
Britain become a member of the 
Common Market? Mr. Robens, 
the Chairman of the National 
Coal Board, who recently visited 
Luxembourg expressed himself 
rather optimistically on this sub- 
ject after his return. Since then 
the big coal importing firms in 
Europe have been given to 
understand that the NCB would like to export 
something like 10 million tons per annum to 
them; and as the EEC is a net importer of coal 
the prospects appear to be good—on paper. 

The first question which arises, of course, 
is: in the event of Britain joining the EEC would 
our coal automatically enjoy Community status, 
or would we have to become members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community? The 
Rome Treaty, which is the basis of the EEC, 
does not abrogate the Paris Treaty which consti- 
tuted the High Authority. It is difficult to imagine 
that the coal and steel producers who are now 
subject to the regulations of the High Authority 
would accept a situation in which their British 
competitors were not bound by the same rules. 

Assuming, however, that this hurdle is over- 
come and Britain enjoys freedom of movement 
for her coal within the Community, what then is 
the outlook in this market? According to the 
forecasts recently published by the High 
Authority. production is expected to fall by more 
than 10 million tons per annum over the next few 
years, thus bringing the average contribution of 
coal in the energy market down to 50 per cent. 
Over most of the Community, coal as a fuel for 
rail and river transport is being rapidly replaced 
by electricity and oil. The domestic coal market 
is Shrinking under the impact of liquid and gas- 
eous fuels. There remain, in fact, only the big 
ndustrial consumers; that is, power stations, gas 
works, the heavy industries and so forth. In the 
iron and steel industries the experts of the High 
Authority foresee a further fall in the consump- 
tion of coal despite an increase in output, be- 
cause thanks to technical improvement the 
consumption of coal per ton of crude steel is 
expected to fall from 924 kgs. in 1960 to 893 kgs. 
in 1961. Oil and natural gas are expected to 
replace coal to an increasing extent even in the 
metallurgical field. 

The advance of oil within the Community has 
ilready reduced the demand for coal and conse- 
quently there exist heavy coal stocks and an 
excess productive capacity. Stocks at the mines 
totalled approximately 29 million tons at the end 
of last month and after a slight fall during the 
winter months they are again rising. In Germany, 
Holland and more recently in France the mines 
have been reorganised, unproductive seams have 
been shut down and productivity per mine- 
worker has risen by between 16 and 20 per cent. 
Everywhere mine managements are increasing 
their efforts to sell coal. In Germany the Ruhr 
mines have now received permission from the 
High Authority to set up a single selling unit, a 
preposition which was strongly opposed by the 
High Authority and other producing members of 
the Coal and Steel Community. 

In the coming years the Member States of the 
EEC will finish the building of a new river and 
canal system which will completely revolutionise 
transport within the Community. 1,250-ton 
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barges will be able to ply between Hamburg, 
Bremen, Marseilles, Basle and Vienna. The coal 
and iron-ore mines of Lorraine will be linked by 
the Moselle Canal to the Ruhr. Dutch and 
French shipping interests have introduced the 
Mississippi transport system of push-barges to 
the Seine and the Rhine, a system which enables 
one barge to push 9,000 tons as against a 
maximum pulling load of 1,500 tons. The Dutch 
and Belgium Governments have already an- 
nounced plans to widen their principal canals for 
the use of the new system. When the new har- 
bour works are completed at Ghent, Antwerp, 
Bremen and Rotterdam, these ports will be able 
to accommodate the largest of coal carriers. Boats 
up to 60,000 tons loading capacity are believed 
to be under construction, mostly on account of 
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is on holiday and will resume his 
articles shortly. 





big German consumers so as to ensure for them 
the lowest possible ocean freight rates for a long 
time ahead. These developments will further 
enhance the competitive position of the inland 
mines in the home and export field and they will 
also improve the flexibility of the big consumers, 
i.e., Steel works, etc.. at these ports. 

With whom will the NCB have to compete for 
the European market? Germany is now the 
largest exporting Member State. In 1960 its 
exports totalled approximately 15 million tons. 
The biggest importer was Italy, which consumed 
just over 10 million tons of coal in 1960 and is 
eX\pected to increase imports during the current 
year. But in contrast to other Member States, 
Italy, Which has only an insignificant domestic 
coal production. has for years past pursued a 
policy of purchasing in the cheapest market. 
During all this time the US has been offering 
coal at the lowest price. In consequence, US 
prices have become dominant: and in spite of all 
representations, emanating mostly from Bel- 
gium and Germany, the Halian attitude to energy 
prices has remained totally intransigent, Italy’s 
only concession to Common Market interests 
being confined to granting preferential treatment 
to German and Belgian coal at strictly competi- 
tive prices. Although in Germany, Belgium and 
Holland various measures have beep taken to 
restrict the importation of American coal, its 
prices continue to dominate these markets. 

The pressure from the consuming countries to 
put themselves on a par with their American 
competitors and those in Italy and Scandinavia 
is increasing steadily. In Germany the present 
measures designed to protect Ruhr coal are sup- 
posed to terminate at the end of 1962. The coal 
industry there is already demanding a continua- 
tion of these measures or some other form of 
protection in its fight against oil, natural gas and 
coal imports from the US. An official inquiry 
into the future of the German coal industry has 
just been concluded and a report is shortly 
expected. The Ministry of Economic Affairs has 
already let it be known that it will oppose any 
return to planning or high energy prices, but this 
is an election year and it is unlikely that any final 
decision will be made by the present government. 

In short, the European coal market is shrink- 
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ing and there is every sign that this trend will 
continue. Competition has become very tough 
and in many instances completely ruthless. It is 
an open secret that the so-called official coal 
prices have lost all their meaning and that secret 
rebates to big consumers are the order of the day. 
British coal will have to meet this competition. 
Furthermore, freedom of coal movements will 
clearly have to be granted to everyone. In this 
event, the NCB will also have to face competition 
from German and Dutch coal in Britain (which 
the NCB can do, from the low-cost coalfields). 

It is possible that Mr. Robens’s optimism was 
influenced by his knowledge of a strong move- 
ment which exists within the Community and 
which aims at basing its energy requirements 
upon coal to a larger extent than now contem- 
plated. The adherents to this policy hope that the 
accession of the UK to the EEC will greatly 
strengthen support for these ideas, and that it will 
be possible to formulate an EEC policy which by 
greatly protecting Community coal resources will 
render it more independent of imported fuels. In 
view of the present temper of the consumers 
such a movement is unlikely to gain ground 
unless the coal industry in return for protection 
is able to guarantee them prices which will 
compare favourably with those paid elsewhere. 
Consumers will be all the more insistent because 
US coal concerns have offered coal on twenty- 
year contracts at guaranteed and highly com- 
petitive prices. 


Com pany Notes 


RK. J. M. Lawrence, chairman of Thomas 
Brown and Sons, general merchants, 
manufacturers, warehousemen and rum distil- 
lers, reports increased profits (after tax) of 


£104,970 against £92,860 for the year ended 
January 31, 1961. During 1960 the company 
acquired two subsidiaries, Hulsums and Mana- 
han’s, which do not reflect a whole year’s trading 
profit in the accounts. It is sound finance for the 
company to fund some of its bank indebtedness 
of £387,710 by a rights issue which it is intended 
to make in the early autumn, on the basis of one 
for every three stock units. The fortunes of this 
company are entirely based on the development 
of the State of Queensland in Australia, Pros- 
pects, taking a long view, are promising, as the 
£1 ordinary shares at 35s. yield 4.7 per cent. on 
the dividend of Is. 7d. per share. 

Mr. Angus J. A. Kennedy, chairman of Ault 
and Wiborg Ltd., reports record profits for the 
year ended March 31, 1961. Increased sales were 
partly offset by increased costs, but the group 
has spread its wings widely to cover not only 
printing inks, rollers and sundries, for which 
it is famous, but also marine paints, industrial 
and decorative finishes, resins and varnishes, etc, 
The company has consistently ploughed back 
profits and has consequently been able, from 
time to time. to make free scrip issues. It is now 
proposed to make a free issue of one for one 
ordinary share, The growth over the past ten 
years has been remarkable, trading profits having 
risen from £400,619 to £956,278. This year the 
dividend has been increased from 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent. The Ss. ordinary shares at 30s. 6d. 
x.d. are well worth buying to keep: they yield 
4.9 per cent. 

Mrs. Estella Phillips-Marder, chairman and 
managing director of Byard Manufacturing, 
gives a mixed blessing in her report to share- 
holders. The trading year ended October 31, 
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1960, discloses that the second half of the year 
was disappointing. The first half was sufficiently 
encouraging for the board to pay an interim 
dividend of 24 per cent.; this has been followed 
by a final of 11 per cent. This company manufac- 
tures lace, hair-nets, silks and textile sundries. The 
chairman is alive to the fact that the funds avail- 
able are not fully employed. It is hoped that in 
the near future an outlet will be found to expand 
the business, whose 2s. ordinary shares are now 
quoted at 2s. 43d. 

Lord Luke, chaiman of Bovril Ltd., does not 
make any prediction for the coming year, as 
Argentine politics and the British weather can 
so easily affect profits. Profits for 1960 were a 
little down, at £1,358,823, on 1959 but the net 
available surplus increased from £518,281 to 
£599,701, This provided earnings of 31.9 per cent, 
for the maintained dividend of 12 per cent. on 
the increased capital. Bovril is known to all, but 
it also covers a wide field of other products, such 
as Ambrosia creamed rice, Virol, Gold Cup 
Jaffajuce and Marmite, and, of course, has 
large estates in the Argentine. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 60s. to yield 4.0 per cent. are one of 
the best long-term growth stocks. 

In last week’s Spectator the prices and yield of 
United Drapery were incorrectly given. These 
should have read: ‘the 5s. ordinary shares are 
now 72s. to yield 3.1 per cent.’ 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE Stock Exchange account ended last week 
fp registered a fall of 14.6 points on the 
Financial Times industrial index. This was not 
unexpected in view of the unnecessary uncer- 
tainty promoted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer about his anti-inflationary regulations 
which he may, and probably will, bring into force 
when the Finance Bill has been passed. 

There has recently been much loose talk about 
the boost that will be given to the industrial share 
market when the Trustees Investment Bill is 
passed. I am not so sure that this priming pump 
will come into force before the end of the present 
parliamentary session; and even if it does, many 
trustees will find it difficult to sacrifice irredeem- 
able or long-dated securities at a capital loss and 
to be able to satisfy their beneficiaries, for whom 
they are responsible, and their own consciences 
of the necessity for making a change into the 
equity market. They may be attracted by the new 
ROLLS-ROYCE 6} per cent. debenture stock 
1981-86 at around £98 free of stamp to yield 
£6 16s. per cent. or, for example, AERATED 
BREAD 6} per cent. preference (controlled by 
Associated British Foods) at 18s. 9d. to yield 
£6 18s. 9d. per cent. Stocks of this nature are 
very well covered as to capital and interest. It 
would be hard to find a comparable equity in- 
vestment to give such a high return. 

Treasurers of local authorities are actively 
seeking short-term money which will attract 
trustees, especially as the borrower pays all the 
charges and the lender can choose from a large 
number of trustee securities. These range from 
loans at seven days’ notice at 5} per cent. to 
two to five years’ mortgages, subject to earlier 
repayment at six months’ notice, by either side, 
at 6} per cent. It is possible to obtain 64 per 
cent. from certain authorities by negotiation. 

These are the type of investments to attract 
attention, and the equity market will be looking 
for other institutional support, which may aot 
be immediately forthcoming. 


Roundabout 
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A Stitch in Time 


By 
Topay the last daytime 
classes at the Royal 
School of Needlework 


will be held; from Satur- 
day on, the eighty-year- 
old school ceases to be a 
teaching institution. The 
workrooms, where cen- 
turies-old embroideries 
and tapestries can be re- 
paired, will remain; so 
will the sales depart- 
ment; and there is some 
hope that a few evening classes may be started 
up again in the autumn; but the home of ‘pure, 
true embroidery in the very highest sense’ will 
no longer in the highest sense be a school. 





ee 


Protests have been going on for the last few 
months against the school’s closing, its admirers 
claiming that the school’s deficit (a piddling 
£3,000) was curable, that-the LCC could be per- 
suaded to step up the grant, and that in any case 
no efforts were too great to keep the school in 
being. A Major Strange, not himself a teacher 
but a long-term student (he has been going to 
evening classes there for twenty-one years), has 
collected 7,500 signatures on a petition, but the 
school (in particular their Chairman, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Bessborough) is inclined to 
remark testily that the matter is settled and the 
school is closing and that is that. 

It would be easy to dream up reasons for a 
decline in pure needlework, for the lapsing of 
embroidery as a fine art in an age where machines 
do most of the jobs and everybody is alleged to 
be rushing frantically to and fro. But in fact 
there is no decline in embroidery going on— 
on the contrary. At an exhibition of the Em- 
broiderers’ Guild that I went to last week there 
was ample evidence of a craft absolutely vibrant 
with life; and where the Victorian eminence of 
the Royal School has gone into a decline, the 
Embroiderers’ Guild are on the up and up. In 
this exhibition felt trees rioted in tropical colour; 
white and gold angels with green silk eyes were 
pure and childlike to adorn a children’s chapel; 
the Three Wise Men were drawn in black and 
white contemporary on the traditionally deep red 
of a Church panel. Best of all, possibly, were the 
decorative panels and the literally priceless patch- 
work quilts: the Guild’s ready reckoning—the 
cost of the materials plus 2s. 6d. an hour—is obvi- 
ously, as they agree, no possible index to the 
price of an object which has taken years of loving 
care and even (unlike so many objects which 
have taken years of loving care) looks beauti- 
ful at the end of it. True, there 
regrettable exceptions: a petrol-blue tortoise, 
jewelled and hideous, with sequins and knitted 
legs; too many of those fiddly little pinboxes and 
pochettes and what-nots so often wrought by the 
hot little hands of beginners; and an incredible 
tapestry, as long as the exhibition room was wide, 
of which the caption read ‘The Jed-Forest Hunt 
left to right W. F. Medlicott in his Landrover 


were some 


KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Arthur Elliott and friend, Miss Mackenzie and 
“Rab,” Mrs. Dalziel, Sir Stewart Usher Bt, Mrs, 
Bird (now Mrs. C. D. Scott) on “George's 
Choice”. . .” But most of the exhibits were enor- 
mous fun, and struck the casual observer (sorry, 
spectator) as being far more alive and up to date 
than one would ever have expected. 

There could, I think, be two reasons for this. 
One is that whereas it may be an age of haste and 
bustle for the busy executive, it is nothing of the 
kind for the stranded suburban housewife, with 
more machines and fewer children than her 
grandmother: the rather revolting flowered pat- 
terns that go on unbleached linen tablecloths in 
the women’s magazines are a symptom of this, 
but the exhibition showed that the urge was far 
from being confined to those with little or no 
taste. The other is a more specialised reason, but 
I think, all the same, that it could bea factor in 
the embroidery renaissance that is obviously go- 
ing on. It concerns people's view of Art—not so 
much Art-as-a-Part-of-Life and the 
simple problem of what to hang on the wall—a 
problem rendered embarrassingly acute for the 
increasing number of people who want to hang 
up something that is less mass-produced and 
more directly decorative than their furniture, 
who are yet completely lost in the jungle of 
modern art. Plenty of these fall with screams of 
relief on things like brass-rubbings of crusaders 
from Heal’s, or a bedspread on the wall or a big, 
attractive felt appliqué. There is no automatic 
reason, I suppose, why embroidery should not 
rise to the level of art, but normally that is not 
what is expected of it: if anyone has the nerve 
to stand in front of an embroidered panel and 
say ‘It may be pretty but is it Art?” the answer 
can be a robust ‘It is not, thank the Lord.’ 

It is simply decorative—and to my mind at its 
best when not attempting to be anything else: 
table linen apart, embroidery and functionalism 
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‘I see what you mean. ('m not supposed to ply 
for hire, either. 
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make unhappy partners—the evening bag, the 
embroidered box is so apt to look as if it would 
be better without the embroidery. And it is be- 
cause it is decorative that the Embroiderers’ 
Guild’s emphasis on design, on experimenting 
with new colours and material, on putting the 
stitching women of the parish in touch with 
someone who can actually draw, is having such 
a success. Supporters of the Royal College of 
Needlework may complain—-do complain—ihat 


Consuming Interest 





the art student types are in too much of a hurry, 
wanting to design before they can well stitch; but 
others say how disheartening it is to go back 
to the school after twenty years and see the same 
designs still being worked on. It is possible that a 
good many of the Embroiderers’ Guild members, 
a lot of whom are amateurs, are not as expert in 
their stitching as the Royal School teachers; it 
seems certain that a stitch in time is worth nine 
out of date. 


Eenie, Mini, Maxi, Mo 


By 


] HAVE been testing the 
minicabs since they came 
into operation last week, 
and can offer an interim 
report. First, almost 
everything said about 
their cheapness is true; 
though the drivers do 
not know London nearly 
as well as the maxi-taxi- 
drivers (one didn’t know 
where Abbey Road was), 
so that they tend to go 
round the main-road sides of a square instead of 
using the side-road diagonals, there is still far 
less on the clock when you arrive. One regular 
trip of mine normally costs 5s. 6d.-6s.; in a mini- 
cab it is 3s. 6d.-4s. Furthermore, the absence of 
extras’ can be felt. If you get into a maxi-taxi 
after midnight with a companion, there is 3s. 3d. 
on the clock before you start: in a minicab there 
is only Is. And the farther you go, the more you 
save. Three people in a minicab to London Air- 
port from the centre of town comes cheaper than 
the bus, without the necessity of traipsing to 
Cromwell Road. Minicabs compare unfavour- 
ably in cost with the orthodox variety only in 
waiting time; this works out at 7s. 6d. an hour 
for the littluns, 6s. an hour for the big’uns. 

On cost, then, the minicabs win hands down. 
What else? On comfort they lose clearly when 
compared with the old-style maxi-cab, but the 
design of the new one—which will soon be the 
only kind of taxi available apart from the mini- 
cabs—is abominably incompetent: the hump in 
the floor and the difficulty of either communi- 
cating with the driver or opening the door from 
the inside are both absent from the minicabs. 
Still, leg-room is important; all questions of tight 
skirts apart, I would not like to go a very long 
distance in a minicab (though I once travelled 
480 miles in the back seat of a Volkswagen and 
lived—if you call it living—to tell the tale). 

Phere are teething troubles, naturally, with the 
new service. | have not noticed any serious hos- 
tility from the maxi-cabs while in a mini; the 
mini-drivers say that it is their night shift which 
gets it worst, but it is clearly only a small min- 
ority of taxi-drivers who go as far as pulling 
across the road in front of a minicab in a dan- 
gerous fashion (a friend has experienced this), let 
alone offering physical violence to the mini- 
drivers. | wish the switchboard would make up 
its mind whether | am or am not allowed to book 
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a minicab for a later time than that at which I 
make contact—sometimes they say I may, some- 
times that they are not allowed to take such book- 
ings, sometimes that I am allowed to at night, but 
not during the day. But all in all, I would tend— 
if it were not for one vital flaw—to give a warm 
welcome to the minicabs. 

This trouble—which has got to be sorted out 
soon if the entire project is not to be written off 
as Virtually useless—lies in the switchboard. WEL 
4440 receives far more calls than it can handle 
with ease; frequently the lines are all giving the 
engaged tone at several successive diallings. This 
would not matter; it frequently happens with the 
radio-cabs, after all. But what does matter is that, 
as an Official explained, callers frequently get the 
ringing tone, though, in fact, they are not going 
to get an answer however long they hold on. 

I have myself abandoned attempts to get 
through after hanging on, listening to the hyp- 
notic burr-burr, for periods ranging from ten to 
thirty-one minutes. The reason, 1 am told, is that 
if everybody calling when all the lines are in use 


is given an ‘engaged’ signal, the calls automatic- | 


ally flow, through some mechanical imperfection 
in our telephone system, to WEL 4444, which is 
the London Clinic, ‘and that.’ said a miniman, 





‘might mean a life.” (It might indeed.) The trouble 
is, there is no way of telling. while you are listen- | 


ing to the phone ring, whether you are in the 


queue for the Minicabs switchboard, or switched | 
on to this ghostly ringing tone that will never re- | 
ceive an answer. The only solution is a vast | 


increase in the number of lines on the mini- 


switchboard, coupled with (this is absolutely | 


essential) a vast increase in the number of opera- 
tors at it. But in a system in which the overheads 
are clearly pared to the bone, this might make it 
increasingly difficult to keep the fare at the flat 
rate of Is. a mile and still show a profit. I would 
be glad to hear from Welbeck Motors how they 
propose to solve this problem, and when. 


* 


One more word for the campers to whom I | 


week : 


that 


last 
gather, 


addressed myself 


Everyone agrees. I should 


you 


groundsheets. | 


have as heavy a groundsheet as you can afford | 


to buy and carry ednVeniently. Without one of 
these hardy rubberised or plastic floors between 
you and the invariably damp earth, camping is a 
misery. The running controversy is whether or 
not it should be attached to the tent. A good 


‘sewn-in’ groundsheet not only covers the tent 
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floor but extends up the tent walls a few inches, 
giving a completely waterproof seal in wet 
weather and preventing any intrusion from small 
animal and insect life once you tie (or better yet, 
zip) up the flaps for the night On the other 
hand, if the morning is fair but there has been 
dew, you find yourself with a completely dry 
tent attached to a soaking, heavy groundsheet 
which must be dried out before the tent can be 
folded and packed away. One devised by Major 
Poulton of Olgi Carafold Co., 2 Wimbourne, 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey, has an in- 
flatable edge all around to puff up and touch 
the tent wall, discouraging draughts and insects, 
and acts as a dyke against all but the most flooded 
conditions. 


* 


It has been my constant complaint that clothes 
Which Were non-iron had to be washed by hand 
so that what you gained on the swings you lost 
on the spin-dryer, so to speak. So it is with 
delight that I record that Arrow, whose drip-dry 
shirts in variable sleeve-lengths I mentioned some 
time ago, have got out a shirt called SDC Super 
Sanforized (45s.) that goes in the machine or spin- 
dryer and will drip-dry. My test shirt has been 
through the machine half a dozen times and 
shows no sign of ceasing to dry smooth. 

A book has just come out which is going to 
make my life so much easier that I fear the editor 
may be tempted to cut my pay. It it called What's 
Where in London, by Denys Parsons, and is 
distributed by Michael Joseph at 6s. It is the 
sort of book that has in it the answers to all 











What do you know about that 
highly controversial subject 


FOX-HUNTING 
? 


For information on this sport 


and on the 


BREEDING 
AND PRESERVATION 
OF FOXES FOR HUNTING 


Send 4d. stamp to the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CRUEL SPORTS 


7 Lloyd Square, London, W.C.1 
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those questions that people often write and ask 
me: where to hire pictures, for example (The 
Artists International Association, 15 Lisle Street, 
WC2), where to get your ears pierced, where you 
can dump a baby or a dog or buy old hunting 
horns or weasel-hair painting brushes. My only 
complaint, which seems churlish in the circum- 
stances, is inat of necessity the book tends to list 
aly one or two of each kind. When I looked up 


Postscript 


You would think that a 
lexicographer and _ ety- 
mologist who has devo- 
ted as large a slice of his 
lifetime as Eric Partridge 


has to soldiers’ songs, 
Shakespeare’s bawdy, 
‘unconventional English’ 


and the language of the 
underworld wouid be 
pretty uninhibited by 
now about spelling out 
in full the more direct 
four-letter words in a scholarly dictionary of 
slang. So I suppose he is, and it must be one or 
other or all of his publishers, Mr. Routledge, Mr. 
Kegan and Mr. Paul (whatever happened, I won- 
der, to Mr. Trench and Mr. Trubner?) who have 
obliged him, in the new, two-volume edition of 
his Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional Eng- 
lish (Routledge, 5 gns. the set), to spell the old 
four-letter words with asterisks; and although 
one of the simple excretory monosyllables, with 
its single consonant, is spelled out in full, the 
other is quite arbitrarily, as far as I can see, prin- 
ted three times in full and eighteen times with an 
asterisk on the same page. Observe how taboos 
turn even scholarship arsy-varsy 18, 
though the Shorter Oxford—p. 10!1—prefers arsy- 
versy). 





(see p. 


* 

More even than most big dictionaries, this is 
one of those maddeningly delightful works that 
won't leave you alone to verify your references 
(or ‘quotations’—see p. 1668, 
Stevenson’s Book of Quotations, which ts another 
of them) and get back to your desk. there 
much to look up, and everything leads 
thing else. For instance, how long acclimatised 
in Britain, do you think, is the expression ‘OK?’ 


reference 4, in 


is SO 


tu soume- 


any subject I had seriously investigated I was 
apt to find that a good deal had been left out—he 
mentions the sauna bath in the Haymarket, but 
not the one in the City, mentions Leathercraft 
in Dover Street for made-to-measure leather and 
omits Suedecraft, the much cheaper shop in 
Beauchamp Place which will also make to order 
at no extra cost. But this is cavilling: it is a 
fantastically good six bob’s worth. 


And how much more recent is the phrase ‘the 
OK thing to do’? Partridge quotes the Great 
Vance, idol of the the 1870s, as 
singing: 
The Stilton, sir, the cheese, the OK thing to do 
On Sunday afternoon, is to toddle to the Zoo. 


music-hall in 


+ * * 
The walking to the Zoo 
Walking to the Zoo 
The OK thing on Sunday is the walking to the 
Zoo. 
Not that there isn’t plenty to argue about, to dis- 
pute, and flatly to contradict—there isn't, for in- 
stance, still a Leinster Regiment, as Mr. Partridge 
says there is on page 323, in his note on the Ger- 
man Legion, and there hasn't been for the better 
part of forty years: the United Service Club is 
referred to as ‘The Senior, tout court, but isn't 
the Senior Services Club; and I can’t believe that 
‘bolo’ (p. 1007) derives from “*bow-legged’ rather 
than from Bolshevik, like ‘bolshie,” which is more 
or less what it means 
But more than this, much more, can be for- 
given to the scholar who has enlightened me at 
last as to what it is that causes the word ‘shower’ 
(‘the reference is indubitably defecatory,’ is Mr. 
Partridge’s splendid phrase) to be greeted in the 
theatre with the same sort of Rabelaisian snigger 
that is aroused by any reference to a brass mon- 
key. And to the lexicographer who records for 
posterity that 
back of The Times 
known in what he calls the world of 


‘The Paupers’ Grave.’ 


‘the smaller-print. brief reviews at 
Supplement’ are 


books as 


Literary 


* 


fellow-liberals and Jews- 
(as well as 


Jews-proper) 


I see that my 
by-descent-though-not-by-religion 
Liberals-with-a-capital and are 
getting steamed up again about anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination in clubs. Let them clear their minds, 
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not of cant, for they are far from being humbugs, 
but of muddled thinking. I detest discrimination, 
but I also detest interference with people’s private 
liberties, and a club is a private place. (1 am not 
discussing municipally provided golf clubs and 
tennis courts, which are only nominally ‘clubs.’) 
Surely the members of a club are entitled to de- 
cide for themselves whom they wish to play golf 
with or have a drink with in their leisure hours? 
In any case. I don’t believe that what discrimin- 
ation does exist is truly racial (any of the clubs 
concerned would jump at the chance of electing 
Lord Rosebery, even though his mother was a 
Rothschild), or religious (they would elect Lord 
Rothschild himself, though he is a_ practising 
Jew). It is a purely snobbish dis- 
crimination, of which I am sure there are Gentile 
victims, too, and seems to obtain only in such 


low-grade 


suburban golf clubs and seaside lawn-tennts clubs 
as I can't imagine a gentleman, Jew or Gentile, 
ever wanting to join, anyway 

* 

Peter Dominic’s sixth under 
way at his cellars in Orange Street, off the Hay- 
market (though you write for particulars to Hor- 
sham, Sussex), and goes on for the next two Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays. and the Tyrol 
just the thing for this sort of 
weather, the fruitiness 
without fullness that is characteristic of German 


wine-tasting is 


Alsace 
provide the wines 
for most of them have 
been German, 


Austrian 


and Austrian wines (Alsace has 
after all, and the South Tyrol 
regions grow the same types of vine as the Rhine 


both 


does, and name their wines after them) 

I notice that the price of tickets has gone up 
from 15s. to a pound, so that framboise d’Alsace 
to round off the buffet 


included meal, 


No 
wonder, for it is distilled, brandy-fashion (it is a 


can be 
framboise being the dearest of all liqueurs 
colourless eau-de-vie, not a sweetened and flay 
oured liqueur), from wild raspberries. and it 

I don’t know how hundredwe 

duce a bottle. It is half as strong ag 


many 


dry and yet seeming to hold the 

raspberries, with colour and sweetness 
as it were, as irrelevancies, and cosis 67 
Dominic's (I think there are dearer ones). To my 
it is absolutely delicious, though I shouldn't 
to drink it, 
now and again, such as when other people 
A glass at Dominic 


represents quite a bit of one’s pound back 


taste, 


even if I could afford it, more 


care 
than 


were paying. the 


tastings 


CYRIL RAY 





and we will post the paper to 


Instructions to: 


SALES MANAGER, 





GOING ON HOLIDAY ? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator when you go on 
holiday; as newsagents do not carry surplus stock. To 
sure of receiving your Spectator send us your holiday address 


you—at 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI. 


make 


lljd. per 


copy. 











CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 


Hungry, Lost, Frightened. They have eaten earth and grass. Now being 
nourished, sheltered and educated in an orphanage near Tunis. We 


need £4,000 a year to maintain 140 boys. Algerian Refugee Children. 
Please support this work of mercy and send to: 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 


WAR ON WANT London, W.5 
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SPECTATOR, 


THE 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
909 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


3221 (5 lines). 


Telephone EUSton 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Music Assistant (Sound Broad- 
asting). Duties will include building all types 
of programmes especial orchestral, and 


work Applicants 
nusicians with a wide 


sdministra e 
prote ssional 








e of the general repertoire, including 
development of contemporary music. Salary 
£1380 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising »b five annual increments to 
£1780 max p.a. Reque for application torms 
(enclosing addre ssed nvelope and quoting 

ce 61.G.293 Sp hould reach Appoint- 
ments "Ofticer , Broadcasting House, W.1, with- 
n tive days 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Gilliatt School, Finlay Street, Fulham, 
S.W.6. This new Secondary school is due to 
open in September, 1961, combining three 
existing schools, but only two (Bishop's 
Park and Everington) buildings will be in 
use from September, 1962. The new school, 
which will already have a weil-established 
Sixth form, will offer a wide variety of 
ourses, including some leading to G.C.E 
at “‘O”’ and **A”’ levels and R.S.A. School 
Certificate (Commercial and Technical) (1) 
Head of Mathematics Department (£240) 
This post offers opportunities for experi- 
menta! and original work in a school with 
4 ) well established “‘O”’ level course, which 

recruiting the range of ability in 
September. (2) Gr aduat e mistress to assist 
in English Depa ent—mainly Middle 
School work at first Q) Experienced mis- 
tress to assist with Art and Craft. A graded 
post (£90) i be | av vailable for a suitable 


enced mistress for 
£90) may be 
candidate.) Applica- 
om and returnable 
(TS9/S/1850/6), 


candidate 
Housecraft 







post 





‘ att Se op’s Park School, 
i S S.W.6 
MIEDICAL SECRETARIES & RECEP- 
MIONISTS ITwe quired for Doctors and 
Ho Permanent & 1 porary. M. & § 
AGENCY, 322Q \ t., E.C.4. CITy 


fHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY (CHILD GUIDANCE) 





The University offers a one-year course of 
traiming tor Juc ma sychologists in 
he schools tical service Appli- 
ations for admission in October are 
invited from teachers th at least two 
ear t ching who are 
one s psychology or who 
have eg lalifications in educa- 
chology 
Applic submitted without 
jielay to tary. Faculty of Educa- 
ion, I Manchester, 13, from 
vhom fur irs may be obtained 

















UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Applications are invited for the following 
SITIONS 
LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN: Applicants 
whose mother-tonzue must be Italian, 
should be Honours graduates of an Italian 
universit who have specialised in the 
study of language and literature. Prefer- 
ence will be given to graduates interested 
nm taking up postgraduate work in the 
field of comparative Halian-English studies 
The appointment will be initially for a 
period of three years, but may be extended 
by mutual agreement All courses con- 
fJucted by the Lecturer will be even 
n tralian 
LECTURESHIP SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN = iAN App canis, whose 
mother-ton must be Enezlish, should 
hold an HH yours degree n ttalian 
Language and Literature and have had 
postgraduate xpe rience in Italy 
The salary for ecturer 1s within 
the range £A2550 x ¥5-£3000 per annum 
for a Lecturer thin the range £A1730 

u innum. In each case cost 
ments ll} be allowed (at 
> t.). The salary is subject 
to deductions under the Strate Super- 
annuation Act. The ymmencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualitica- 
tions and e c # the successful 
int 
Under th s’ Housine Scheme 
m cas he Univers**y and 
ts Ban men mav be assisted 
by loans to purchase a house 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 


of Universities of the British Commaen 


wealth 36 Gordon Sqvware, London, 
Ww.c.l 
Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 14th AUGUST, 1961 





Have been retained to advise on these following appointments 


CONTROLEUR FINANCIER pour le SIEGE A PARIS 
dune société anglaise dont les produits de marque sont connus de 
consommateurs dans le monde entier. La société en question est 
en train de développer ses activités de fabrication et de vente en 
Europe sous forme d’un groupe continental ayant son siége social 
a Paris. 

Le Contréleur Financier agira en qualité de conseiller quant aux 
implications financiéres des programmes de développment en 
Europe; il assurera le fonctionnement de systémes efficaces et 

uniformes de comptabilité 4 l’intérieur des compagnies constitutives 
} du groupe continental, et il coordonnera les systemes administratifs 
afin d’assurer que ceux-ci se développent parallé lement a l’expansion 
| des affaires. 
Les candidats doivent ¢tre expertes- -comptables et au courant des 
méthodes commerciales européennes, et doivent parler couramment 
| le francais et Vanglais. Ils doivent étre expérimentés dans 
| l'interprétation des comptes pour la gestion de lindustrie ou du 
| commerce, et pouvoir agir en conseiller sur le plan financier. Age 
de préférence entre 32 et 42 ans. 

| Salaire de début entre £4,000 et £5,000 par an; voiture et autres 

indemnités en plus. Priére soumettre détails succincts rediges en 

| langue anglaise citant référence Z.4726 4 W. F. Younger. 





SECRETARY-GROUP ACCOUNTANT } 
for Associated Engineering Limited 
ihe parent company of a group of companies in the U.K., Europe 
and the Commonwealth employing over 14,000 in the manufacture j 
of a wide range of components for the world’s engine industries. 
rhe administrative head office is at Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. 
Because of the expansion of the group it has been decided to 
re-allocate certain functions at present carried out by the financial 
director and to appoint a secretary-group accountant. The 
Secretary, in addition to normal secretarial duties, will be responsible 
for group accounts and financial statistics; for advising on group 
accounting systems at home and abroad; for assisting in acquisition 
of new companies; and for control of the group pension schemes, 
| insurances and related activities. 
The man to be appointed must be a chartered accountant about 
35 years of age who has preferably had company secretarial 
experience and a public school background. Evidence of com- 
mercial acumen with the ability and desire to accept increasing 
responsibility are particularly sought. 
Although a commencing salary in the region of £3,000 to £3,500 is 
thought of, the company is prepared to negotiate above this. There 
is non-contributory superannuation and other benefits. Please 
send brief details in confidence quoting reference Z.4725 to 
W. F. Younger. 


identity be disclosed to our client unless he gives per- | 
will be given full details of the appointment 


reumstances will a candidate's 


, m after a confidential interview at which he 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 














EXPERIENCED TEACHER of English to 
foreign students required for secretarial and 
language college in N.W. London. Good uni- 


MEMBER OF Parliament, with 6-year-old 
daughter, living Centra) London, requires 
Housekeeper (NOT domestic servant). Interest- 


versity degree in English essential, Full-time ing post with excellent conditions for intel- 
ippomtment. Box No. 8217 ligent, educated person not over 45 years of 
age. Write with general particulars. Box No. 

8213 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY SHORTHAND TYPISTS. Temporary, 10-5 


New Zealand 


p.m.: £12. MUSeum 6858 


LECTURER IN FRENCH 





UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
invited for the above- New Zealand 
in the Department of 
Applicants should be 


Applications are 
mentioned postion 
Modern Languages 


LECTURER IN CLASSICS 
the 


Honours graduates in French of some Applications are invited for bbOve- 
British Commonwealth or foreign univer- | mentioned position in the Department of 
sity, preterably with special interests and } Classics. The appointee will be required 
qualifications in the medieval and Renais- j © lecture on both Greek and Latin authors 
sance period. The appointee will be re- } and share in the tutorial work of the 
juired to teach Linguistics and Literature department at all levels. Other things 





(with some Philology) being equal, preference wilb be given to a 
The salary will be at the rate of £1250 candidate with qualifications in classical 
per annum, rising to £1700 per annum Philology 
commencing salary will be in accordance The salary range will be £1,250 per annum 
sith ralifications and = experience An ising to £1,700 per annum. Commencing 
allowance s made towards travel and salary will be in accordance with qualit 
removal! expenses cations and experience. An allowance 
Further particulars and mformation as made towards travel and removal expenses 
to the method of application may be Further particulars and information as to 
obtained from the Secretary, Asseciation the method of application may be ob 
of Universities of the British Common- tained from the Secretary, Association o 
wealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, } Universities of the Britidh Commonwealth 
W - . } 36 Gordon Square, London, W.€ 
Applications close, aland and Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London. on 15th SEPTE MB ER, 19! | London. on 3Ist AUGUST, 1961 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT— contd. 


BLACKIE, Publishers, have a vacancy in the 


Art Editorial Dept., of their London Office 
for an assistant designer (male or female) The 
work involves all aspects of the design of 


children’s books, and the post is a responsible 


one. Ideal qualifications: previous experience 
in the publishing field, practical knowledge o 
typographical design/ layout and some degre 
of personal artistic ability. Salary dependen 
on eaperience and suitability. Write sta 





age and experience to 16 18 William IV Si 


W 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 


Victoria, Australia 
NEW ACADEMIC POSITIONS 
Monash University, which began teaching 
nm March, 1961, with 350 students wm the 


Faculties of 
Science, En 
tes app 


Arts, Economics and Politics, 
gineering, and Medicine, in- 
\ cauions to the following positions 
LECTURESHIPS & SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIPS IN PHILOSOPHY 


The policy of the Department of Philo- 
vophy is to provide both a background 
knowledge of the history of philosophy 


and a training in current 
echniques. Appfications will, 
be considered from 

in any branch 
Successful applicants’ 
ts far as possible, be allotted bearing their 
ndividual research interests in mind 
Applicants are requested to provide single 


development 
accordingly 
applicants imterested 
of philosophy 

teaching duties wil! 


opies of some of their original work 
ther published or unpublished, especially 
‘here their publications are not easily 
accessible 
LECTURESHIPS & SENIOR LECTURE- 


SHIPS IN HISTORY 
It is hoped to make two appointments in 
he tield of British and European History 
1300-1600, 1600-1815), but applicants with 


other specialties will also be considered 
The successful applicants will be encou 
aged to pursue their individual research 
nterests and financial provision will 
made for the filming of documents 
SALARY SCALES: 
Senior Lecturers: £A2,480-2,950 pa 
Lecturers: £A1.660-2,360 pa 
Full information on application procedure 
mditions of appointment, superannua- 
on, travel and removal allowances, stud 
feave and housing is available from the 
Secretary of the Association of Univers 
es ot the British Commonwealth, 46 
Gordon Square, London, W4 or fron 
he Registrar of the University, P.O Box 
92, Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
Applications close with 


CLOSING DATE 

he Reyistrar of the University on 3ist 
be 1¥o1 

F. H. JOHNSON 


Registrar 


LNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
N 


Zealand 
LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited rod the abo 
mentioned position in the partment of 
Philosophy. The appointee wi oe required 
to teach Philosophy and Logic. It is essen- 


ial that he should be able to teach Forma! 
ind Philosophical Logic at all levels and 
be prepared to make the teaching of thes 
subjects his special concern 
Salary will be at the rate of £1,250 p.a 
rising to £1,700 p.a.; commencing salary 
will be in accordance with quaflifications 
and experience. An allowance is made 
towards travel and removal expenses 
Purther particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be ob 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonweaith 
46 Gordon Square, London, W.4 


Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 3ist AUGUST, 196! 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP, SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
Applications are invited for the above 
memioned positiors 


scale for a Senior Lecturer is 
vithin the range £42,550 x 95-£3.000 per 
wnnum; for a Lecturer within the range 
£41,730 x 105-£2.435 per annum, In each 
living adjustments will be 
ed (at present £A42 p.a.). The salary 
deductions under the Stare 
Superannuation Act The commencin 
salar will be fined according to the 
jualifications and experience ef the su-- 


The salary 


ise 6cost:) «Cot 
vlow 
subject o 


cessful applicant 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme. in cases approved by the Univer- 

ind us bankers, married men may be 
ussisted py loans to purchase a houke 
Further particulars and formation as 
o th method of application mav be 
sbtained from the Secretary. Association 


viversities of the Brivish Common- 
lth %, Gorden Square,’ London, 
wc 
Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
jon, on Itth AUGUST, 1961 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


] PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
ew Zealand 


LECTURER, VISITING LECTURER OR 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY 


Applications are invited for two vacant 
positions in the Department of History 
and Political Science. Appointments may 
be made to the grade of (i) Lecturer: (ii) 
Visiting Lecturer or (iii) Assistant Lecturer 
in History. A special interest in British and 
European social history in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and a willingness 
to research in New Zealand history would 
be desirable but are not essential. A Per- 
manent Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer wil 

be expected to undertake research but re 
search opportunities will also be given t« 

isiting Lecturer 
The salary for a Lecturer will be at the 
rate of £1,250 p.a., rising in the case of a 
Permanent Lecturer to £1,700 p.a.. and 
will commence at a rate in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. The 
salary for an Assistant Lecturer will be at 
the rate of £900 p.a., rising to £1,100 p.a 
An allowance is made towards travel and 
removal expenses for a Permanent Lecturer 
or Assistant Lecturer and towards return 
fares for a Visiting Lecturer 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versitics of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on sist JULY, 1961 


PERSONAL 


Crossbow 
Group, 60 


ANTI-UGLY TORYISM—Read 
12s. 6d. p.a. 25s. 2 years. Bow 
Berners Street, W.1. 
APPOINTMENT WITH CYRIL CON- 
NOLLY. Malcolm Muggeridge will talk with 
Cyril Connolly on ITV, Friday night, 30 June, 
at 10.30. GRANADA TV. 

CANCER PATIENT 1624. Poor Woman (50), 
unable to work and since returning from over- 
seas has been ‘“‘looked after’? by young son 
(12). She must now be admitted to a nursing- 
home at minimum charge of £5 weekly. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery, etc., gladly 
utilised. National Society for Cancer Relief, 
47 Victoria Street. London, S.W.1 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and srr: T.; for appointment, R 
Brian, M.B.H 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or 
telephone PaNgham 4245. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Puen. —Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X 

LET DOWN? Complaints Service helps any 
SHOPPER'S GUIDE subscriber whose pur- 
chase fails. 15/- annum covers this service 
and assists reliable buying. Write Consumer 
Council, Orchard House. Orchard Street. W.1 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE, Portal Sewice 


00 

8 Write for free booklet ex- 
®laining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 

PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.I 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Name 


See eee eee eee meee eeeee 


Address 





POE 
lope 


Sout! 


PRI 
Tex 


wore. 
leaflets 


W.i 
SHO 
p.m 


SPANISH 
Frenc 
in London. Tel.: 
STELLA FISHER 


tions tr 


- nC 


PERSONAL—contd. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


FILMS 





“ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 


Discussed in the Nationa! Press 
Available at t 


the 
CLINIC ‘ a aaa 
ERA 


7W onan vemes. London, W.2 
Te AMBassador 4041. 

MS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
end, Essex 

NTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 

n print-style type. Hlustrations and art 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
. etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
MAY 6093 

RTHAND 
£12, MUSeum 

LAWYER, speaking fluent Italian, 

h and some English desires work (any) 

Benito KNI 2147 
BUREAU 


TYPISTS. Te 10-5 


6858 


mporary, 


invites applica- 
ym men and women for every grade of 
employment. Please call 436 Strand, 
2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station) 


TE M 6644 


yar 


FURS cost TOO MUCH in 


suffering 


ti 


Fac 
goo 
b 


A.T 
Mot 
mor 


in the 


and 
take 
stud 


the Consumers’ 
Avail 
Dept 7 
Wwe.2 


IN CASH PRIZES for simple Quiz 
ition Send for FREE Entry Form— 
FREE “Know-How Guide to Writing 
** Read how to write for profit with 
—NO Fees training. Free ‘*Writer’’ 
cription, two free writing encyclopaedias. 
it t send now. B.A. School of 
ing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 


**Whie 
FOR THE BEST BUY 
An annual subscription to 
°° Ww atens’* 
“ il help you to buy wisely 
i! and independent reports on consumer 
s and servi ces are published every month 
Association in ‘Which?’ 
ible on annual subscription only £1 to 
14 Buckingham Street, London, 
; 


h?’? 


TV DEBATES 


Vs. “FORUM,” 
ion: The present 


Sunday, 2nd July. 
level of crime calls for 
e strictness in the home and more severity 
vurts. Main speakers: Geoffrey Howe. 
Ken Post. Why not join the audience and 
part yourself in live programme? Be at the 
ic. 98 Highbury New Park, N.5, by 1 p.m 


CONCERTS 


POP CONCERT U.S.A. The Cleveland Pops 


Orch«stra, 
Gould: 
Three Dance Episodes from ‘‘Rodeo.”’ 


Pist< 


Fluti 


“Ca 


American 


Sire 


Admiss 


IN 


ongresses 
otfici 
Esperanto Association, 
W.11 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 


Ww.l 
18th 


conductor Morton 
Aaron Copland: 
falter 
“The Incredible 
Overture to 

**Seranata.”’ 
Upper_ Brook 
12.30 p.m. 


Louis Lane, 
‘American Salute.”’ 


yn: Ballet Suite from 
st.” Leonard Bernstein: 
ndide.”” Leroy Anderson: 
Embassy Theatre, 
et entrance, Thursday, July 6, 
on free 


CONFERENCES 


SOME 
and 
i language 


1960 10,000 people took part in 
conferences where the only 
was Esperanto British 
140 Holland Park Ave., 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
Old Bond Street, 


English and French Engravings of the 
and 19th Centuries. 9.30-5.30 Saturdays 


930-1 
INTERN ATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL EX. 


HIB 
4-29 
IUA 
Cou 


JEA 


ITION, “‘The Architecture of Technology,’ 
July, Mon.-Sat. 10-6 (closed Sunday) 
Exhibition Building, South Bank, near 

nty Hall 

N STRAKER'S *‘Photo 


Nudes,”’ the un- 


glamorous truth. Weekdays Noon—8 p.m., 5/- 


Visu 


PO! 
ith 


Mon.-Fri. July 3-21, 


Free 
Plac 
MA 
(HY 


CENrURY 
Leger, 
Adm. free. 


July. 


MARLBOROUGH, 


At 
6195 


al Arts Club, 12 Soho Sq.,.W.1 


AND’S Architecture. Exhibition in conan. 
4th Congress Int’l Union of en 
10 a.m.-5.30 p.m 

Polish Cultural Institute, 81 Portland 
e, W.1. 

RLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
D 6195.) ‘SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
ART.” Dubuffet. Gris, Klee, 
Pollock, de Stael, Moore, etc. 
10-12. Opens Ist 


Picasso, 
Daily 10-5. Sats. 


17/18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
). HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 


CARVINGS. In aid of RAF Benevolent Fund 


WH 


Paint 
13-6; 


free. 


2s. 6d., students Is. Daily 10-5. Sats. 


ITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Australian 
ing, 1961. 3rd June-23 July. Weekdays 


Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station 





USA—A filmed visit to modern America. San 
Francisco—a filmed tour of the ty. (Repeat 
performance.) American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Thursday, July 
6, 6.30 p.m. Admission free. 

CARON KENT’S DISCUSSION night: ‘*The 
Influence of the Unconscious Ox General 
Health,’’ 7.30 p.m. Tuesday, 4 July. Overseas 
League, St. James Street, Park Place, S.W.1 
Secretary, lan Henderson, REG 7521 


MEETINGS 


THE BIBLE 
6.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Road, N.W.i 


‘FRIENDS AND 
Arthur J. White, 
Friends House, Euston 


FORWARD BRIT ALIN 
Meeting for th 
INDEPENDENCE AND SOVE! R 
OF BRITAIN AND THE 
PEOPLE 
R. W. Briginshaw 


IGNTY 
BRITISH 


Speaker 
Questions 


THURSDAY, 
(music from 6.30 n 
SCOTTISH CORPOR err 
FETTER LANE, E€ 
Britain Movement, a0 
gate, London, E.C.2 
Enquiries—WATerlo 


6th JULY, 7 p.m 
HALL. 


Bishops- 


Forward 


Telephone 7509. 


THE COMMON MARKET—Keep Britain 
Out. Tickets for an initial meeti»z: Monday, 
July 10th, at Beaver Hall, London, E.C, at 
5.45 p.m., can be obtained on ap lication to 
S. W. Alexander, City Press Newspaper, 80a 
Coleman Street, E.C.2 


THEATRES 
FESTIVAL PLAYERS Present: ‘xe Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest,’ 7.30, J. 7th, 8th, 


at Stanhope Theatre, Stanhope Street, N.W. 
(Near Warren St. Tube.) Adm. 3s. 6d 


LITERARY 





YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY. The LSJ can show vou how to 
make money. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regen: Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including ali well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No 29 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If vou haven't 
earned your fees by the time you’ ve completed 
the course you get your money back Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Prin,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears 
in all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction-Writing 
rary Ltd., Chronicle House, Fieet Street, 
3.C.4, 





EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE LEARNING 4-day courses from 
July 3ist to September 7th. Mondays to Thurs- 
days inclusive. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Four guineas. 
Elements of Communication. 
Control. Emotional Tone Scale. Attention 
Exercises. For teachers—parents—all who are 
working with young people. Further particu- 
= The Registrar, 37 Fitzroy Street, London, 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION tor Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
any (non-exam.) courses in busimess subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secre:arial Traig- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewr’ ing & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January 1962. For entrance form and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford 
ey AL haba ION for G.C.E., Loadon Univ 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Risies ‘wee for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Stucics. Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 136-4.) 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR EDUCATION 
AND ALLIED ARTS in the method of 
RUDOLF STEINER. One or two year Course 
commence October. For prospectus write: 
Secretary, Michael Hall, Forest Row. Sussex. 


Mechanics of ~ 
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INVEST IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


SAFETY SECURITY 
STABILITY 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 


An investment difficult to equal 


72, 
INTEREST 


Pius Bonus of 
1% in each 
unit of £500 

MORTGAGE LOANS LIMITED 
79, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER, 


Write for full details and 
brochure TS6 to 














INVESTMENTS 


Ist & 2nd MORTG AGES—Early deci 
Climax Ltd 82 Kens 
WES. 0819 


439 INTEREST (tax paid) 
devoted only to assist owner 
The New Homes Bui 
Twickenham, Middlesex, 
Anthony Marlow, M.P 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowset 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


sions 
High St 


ngton 
Invest in a Society 
-occupiers through 


Society, East 
S. Chairman, 


jine 
Ging 


Dept 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd olkestone. Kent 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12. Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19% 
MOU 6136 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel Wallington 2496 


carbs. 6d. Jen- 


1,000 words, 6d. car- 
Wallington, 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT., £20 
£7 15s. Perfect 14 days’ free trial 
FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket, 
BELL 2106 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
Tablecloths, Luncheon 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, 
Linens. Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND port IN SHIRTS to measure, 
from _ 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, », Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London’s Largest Selection. 
Luxurious quality Patterns from Austin & 
Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, 


value for 
CHARLES 
Glasgow. Phone 


LINENS 
Sets, 


Damask 
Afternoon Tea- 
Bed, Dress, Church 


HOTELS 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62, edited 
by Raymond Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food Club members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers, ‘Postgate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible to go round 
Britain on his back.’—John Freeman, ‘New 
Statesman.’ 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for ~~ right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadiliy, W.1 HYD 2545 Q24 
hours) 

2 Unf Flats, 
Lond. 3 gns 


Country Central 


House, 40 mins 
and 5 gens 8151 


Box No 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


CANAL CRUISING. 2/3-berth craft based on 
the beautiful Oxford Canal, vacancies in all 
months. S.a.e. for illustrated brochure. Water- 
ways Holidays Ltd.. Sherborne, Dorset 
TEENAGE HOLIDAY PARTY. Ryde, Lo.W. 
Some last-minute vacancies 28th July-25th 
August or shorter periods. Parties organised 
every summer since 1949. Brochure. JUNIOR 
HOLIDAYS, 31 St. George St.. Hanover Sq., 
London. W.1. GRO 1629 


JEROME ROBBINS’: 
“BALLETS U.S.A.” 


Season August | to 19 
2nd Programme commences Aug 10 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. TEM 4011 








Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpen Ltp., 28 Craven Street, 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. 


EUSton 3221. 


London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
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Published by THe Specrator Lrn., 
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